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dlrs Drown on onr Foreign Visitors, 
Written Expressly for the LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
By Artnur SKETCHLEY. 


ee ELL,”’ I says to Brown, “ it’s all werry fine to 
talk about Queen Wictoria not a receivin’ 
them forrin wisiters, but everybody knows as 
anaes) country cousins a comin’ to stop with you is 
a deal of trouble, and if Queen Wictoria were to give an 

encouragement to all her German cousins why not all the 
pallises in Ingland wouldn’. hold ’em, as is no doubt her 
reasons for not a-inwitin’ ’em that free, as would soon be 
more free than welcome, as the sayin’ is, partikler now as 
she’ye got three dorters settled with them Germans, and 


in course if she was to notice them, all them relations of | 


the Princess of Wales, as is Germans too, would be a 
crowdin’ over here.” 

So 1 thinks as people did ought to reflect like afore 
they speaks about them things as they don’t under- 
stand, and there’s a many as quite agrees with Queen 
Wictoria, for there was old Mr. and Mrs. Cummidge, 
as ’ad a large ’ouse without chick nor child, and 
sooner than ’ave a spare bed-room took and turned it into 
a laundry as they never used, and ’ad five settin’ rooms, 
as they never went into more than two, and each on ’em 
a dressin’ room as big as the dinin’ room, as I always 
considered "em a couple of selfish old ’ogs, as come ’ome 
to ’em in tho end, for they drove away all their relations 
and was both on ’em ill treated shameful on their death- 
beds by a Wile wretch as lived with ’em cook and house- 
keeper, and ’ad been married to the man servant over 
seventeen years on the sly; as both plundered the ’ouse 
afore they Jet any one know as the old man were dead, 
as only outlived his wife three days, so it ain’t always as 
well to be that selfish. ; 

Not as Queen Wictoria ain’t got lots about her with- 
out avin’ relations a stoppin’, as comes up to town now 
in swarms by these excursion trains a runnin’ constant, 
not as I’m one to shet my door in any one’s face, and that’s 
’ow it were as Mrs. Kimpton and ’er niece come to be a 
stoppin’ with me, thro’ bein’ only relations by marridge to 


Brown, and of all the trouble as ever were give ina ’ouse | 


it was them two, and that’s where I feels for Queen Wic- 
toria, as in course couldn’t have a lot of dirty forriners a 
smokin’ and a spittin’ all over ’er pallis, as ain’t got 
spittoons under all the sofeys in ’er drawin’ room hike 
that there president over in Merryker ’ave all about ’im, 
anda printed notice as you're to use ’em stuck on the 
walls, as I don’t consider no orneyment to a drorin’ 
room, 

And as to ’avin’ breakfast in bed, it’s a thing as I never 
would suffer, let alone eggs and bacon, except in sick- 
ness, as may overtake us all in full ’ealth. 

I’m sure them Boulters as I took in out of kindness, 
was enuf to sicken you agin bein’ good-natured to any 
one, as I let sleep on my sofey-bedstead in the back-par- 
lour over six weeks, thro’ ’em bein’ in trouble with their 
things took for rent, as is a thing I wouldn't do agin for 
my own sister, as went away serruptitious between the 
lights, a pretendin’ she were a goin’ to match a bit of silk, 
as I told ’er were foolishness by gaslight, und never come 
back, ’ayin’ turned the key in the back-parlour door, as 
T ’ad to have broke open arter two days, and thought as 
the smell would ’aye knocked me and the gal down, as 
proved to be Jobster shells in the well of the sofey, as he’d 
brought in of a night on the sly for’er supper, aiter she’d 
gone to bed, as frequent she would, a pretendin’ a ’ead- 
ache, and always said as she liked to make ’er own bed, 
and if you’d seen the empty stout bottles as the cupboard 
were full on, and took away one of my best pillers, and 
all the feathers out of the bed, as she must ’ave sent away 
in ’er deal box, by the Parcels Delivery, with all ’er 
things took away by degrees, under ’er clothes, as were a 
sickener for me. , 

Besides, wotever can forriners want a comin’ ere, as 
there ain’t no grand churches, nor pallises to see, nor yet 
picters, only the same as they can see at ’ome, and a deal 
better; besides, if they comes ’ere too much they might 
want to stop, and then we should all be turned into for- 
riners, as wouldn’t never suit me. 

Not as I’m one to be down on forriners too. ’ard, 
though their goin’s on lately ’ave been downright dis- 
graceful, a-robbin’ and a-murderin’ one another jest for 
all the world like them negro black sayages over there, 
as in course is for1iners too, and not much difference be- 
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tween any on ’em in my opinion, as always was a quarrel - 
some lot, whether forrin or niggers, as I ’ave ?eard say 
some on ’em eats one another up the same as ’annibals. 

In course the great fault is about entertainin’ of ’em as 
Queen Wictoria never can tell wot she may lay out, cos if 
she was to goand spend a lot of money over some of ’er 
forrin’ relations, when the bill were sent into Parlyment, 
they’d all begin a carpin’ at it, a-sayin’ as this were too 
much, and that were too dear, as in course would put any 
one out let alone Queen Wictoria as ain’t used for to be 
contradicted, and ’ave ’er accounts looked into jest like a 
cook’s weekly bill, and be found fault with over the heggs 
and butter, with preaps remarks about sellin’ her fat, and 
told ’as the beer ’adn’t lasted the time as nine gallons did 
ought to. 

Now in course if kings and queens is expected for to act 
as sich, then they must be allowed all the money as they 
wants,and not be grudged every penny as they asks for ; 
as’ll werry soon cume to alowancin’ ’em both in clothes 
and washin’ let alone their board. 


I’ve ’eard my dear mother talk about them ’lied sovrins 
a-comin’, as were jest about the time ’as I wero born, 
when King George were Regent, as wore a new wig every 
day, and never put on nothink twice, through being con- 
sidered the fust gentleman in Europe, and a fine figger, 
though rather run to flesh, and if any one ’al dared to 
‘ave asked ’im wot he give for ’is boots or things, would 
sooner ’aye laid ’is ’ead on the block like King Charles at 
Cherrin’ Cross than ’ave told, and not ’ave told’em even 
then except with a kick, as in course Queen Wictoria is 
too much the lady for to raise ’er ’and, let alone ’er foot 
agin any one, but don’t feel it none the less for that as 
must be werry aggrawatin’ for to ’ear them remarks 
when you know you're a sayin’ hevery think as a mother 
can in doin’ ’er dooty. 

But all as I’ve got to say is, give Queen Wictoria all as 
she wants, and no begrudgin’s and low-lived remarks by 
some of them Members of Parlyment, as ain’t no better 
than tradespeople theirselves, and then in course Queen 
Wictoria would inwite forriners oyer in moderation, as 
don’t want ’em to come over for a few weeks, and then 
stop for ever, as there’s been a deal too many as ‘ave 
done, from Julia Seizer downwards, as is the wust of its 
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bein’ that narrer between Doyer and Calis, and I’m sure 
if there was to be a bridge or a tunnel across we should 
be swarmin’, as is only the sea-sickness as keeps a good 
many from comin’, the same as it does Queen Wictoria 
’erself from goin’ over to Ireland, as would be a great 
pleasure, not but wot I’ope she will go about more, as 
i’m sure would do’er good, the same as me, as am nearly 
five year older than ’er, and I ’ope don’t suffer with ’er 
feet like me. 

I’m sure I’ve been better for gvin’ about this season, 
besides a-seein’ that Humpire of the Brazeels, as is a 
place I should like to see thro’ ’avin’ 9 cousin as died of 
the yaller fever there, not as that were the Humpire’s fault, 
as they do say is a-goin’ for to put down slavery, but I 
do ’ope as he’ll do it gently, and not go and make that 
same mess as they did in the West Inges and over in 
’Merryker, as is rum to the owners, and wuss ruin to the 
slaves; andas to that, I don’t see much difference be- 
tween black slayes and white, for ’m sure the poor 
creeturs as works on our roads and streets at eighteen- 
pence a day and a quartern loaf ’ad better change places 
with some slaves to be better off. 

As to forriners a-comin’ over ’ere, it’s all werry well as 
long as they be’aves theirselves, but we don’t want none 
of their cuttin’ throat burnin’ ways, and if I was Queen 
Wictoria I should jest keep a eye on’em, and if I ketched 
any on ’em a-comin’ any of their larks over ’ere 1 should 
jest say, ‘‘ Now, you mounseers, jest step it, for I don’t 
’old with sich ways, and won’t’ave ’em, and that’s more.” 
I was a-goin’ to say a deal more, only Brown give a start 
and a snore, and says, ‘‘ Wotever ’ave you been a-clackin’ 
about ?” 

So f says, ‘“‘If it were not worth a listenin’ to I’m sure 
it ain’t worth repeatin’, so I wishes you a werry good 
night, Mr. Brown; but them’s my opinions, if you was to 
lead me to the stake over ’em, so that’s all about it, 
whether it?s Brazeels or Proosher, or any other sea- 
port as they comes from, as is forriners for all that, and 
will be to their dyin’ days, the same us the Jews or the 
gipsies, as is a wanderin’ lot, and they do say not over 
partickler about a fowl or two, or even the linon foff the 
*edge, but, in course, parties as ’asn’t no settled ’omes is 
sure to be like that, and se it’s better as forriners should 
stop at ’ome, as is wot Queen Wictoria knows as well as 
any one can tell her.” 


THE WIMBLEDON REVIEW. 


Tue great and successful volunteer meeting of 1871 was 
brought to an end on Siturday last, with the presentation of 
the prizes to the successful marksmen, and by a review of 
volunteers an’ regulars. 

There was little interest, comparatively speaking, felt by a 
large proportion of the visitors on Saturday in the presentation 
of the prizes to the winners of them, nearly the whole attention 
being centred in the sham fight and review of the whole troops 
with which the business of the meeting concludes. Before five 
o'clock it was very difficult to find an open space, and if there 
is any truth in the assertion about “distance lending enchant- 
ment to the view,’ the spectators certainly were in that posi- 
tion, and had it to their heart’s content. 

The different corps from the metropolis and its suburbs were 
earlier in their coming than in former years, and on their re- 
spective arrivals, preceded by their bands, they took up the 
positions on the common assigned to them, so that before five 
o'clock the wh» le intended to take part in the proceedings were 
on the ground. 

About a quarter past five the Duke of Cambridge, accom- 
panied by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, rode on to the 
pround, accompanied by General Sir Richard Airey and a bril- 
liant staff, and at this time the regular troops, to the number of 
some 3,500 men, had marched over from the Wimbledon side, 
and, with the London Rifle Brigade and several of the earlier 
arrived voluntcer regiments, took up their position as the attack- 
ing force on the ridge of the valley on the western side, over 
by the butts. ‘The defenders were at the same time massing 
up in columns of battalions over on the eastern side of the com- 
mon fronting the grand stand. The attacking army was sup- 
ported by batteries of the Royal Horse Artillery und a couple 
of batteries of the lst Middlesex Artillery Brigade, under com- 
mand of Lieut.-Coloncl Shakespeare, and a cavalry force of the 
12th Lancers; whilst the defending body were flanked by a 
battery of the Royal Artillery and also of the Ist Surrey and 
3rd Middlesex Artillery. The action was opened by the 
attacking general throwing out skirmisheis from the valley, 
who were met by the entire regiment of the London Irish as 
skirmishers of the defending force sent out to feel the enemy, 
the various other battalions at the same time forming in their 
support. 2 : 

Tho time fixed for commencing the proceedings—half-past 
five—was punctually adhered to; but no sooner had the first 
gun been fired than the heavy clouds which had been lowering 
over the scene burst forth asif they had all opened together, 
for there ca: e down a torrent of water precisely the counter- 
part of that vith which the common was visited last year on 
the first day cf the meeting. In a tew minutes what was before 
a wide and opcn plain, covered with green and mossy grass, 
was made a yast lake, and the ladies and others occupying 
carriages, who had pertinaciously coritinued to occupy them in 
spite of premonitory warnings, were seized with a panic, and 
yushed here and there for shelter from the pelting of the piti- 
less storm. ‘i':e principal place made for was the ref: eshment- 
saloon, and it wus really pitiable te see the condition in which 
some of the fairer sex were placed, their light summer attire 
presenting a very sorry and draggled appearance. However, #8 
soldiers and volunteers are supposed to be almost impervious 
to water, and look upon these mutters only as a trifling incident 
in the business of the day, there was no cessation of the pro- 
ceedings, and the mimic battle raged with the greatest fury. 

‘The whole concluded with a march past in front of the grand 
stand, the Duke of Cambridge, taking his position at ihe 
saluting point, surrounded by his staff, and his Royal Highness 
quitted the ground soon after seven o'clock. He rode on 
horseback to Putney-heath, where he dismounted and entered 
his carriage, and was then driven towards town. 

It was late in the evening before the great bulk of the 
visitors quitted the common, and the National Rifle Association 
meeting for 1871 was brought to a close, 


Mr. Gronce FrANcIs TRAIN told his audience, in the 
course of a lecture at Cork last Friday, that he had a claim of 
£10,000 against the British Government, which they refused to 
pay. But if the amount should not be paid within 24 hours of 
his election as President of the United States, he said he 
“would hang the English Minister on a lamp-post opposite the 
White House.” 
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A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 
(Written expressly for the Tiapy’s OWN PAPER.) 
percent Namen 
CHAPTER XVII. 


ay}, T was early the following morning that 
an alarm was raised in Deepdell Ab- 
bey, when it was discovered that 
Beatrice was missing from her cham- 
ber, although her door was locked on 
the inside. 

After some delay and much agita- 
tion on the part of the assembled ser- 
yants the door was burst open, and an 
eager search revealed the startling 

4 facts that the window was open, that 
one blanket was missing from the bed, and that all the 
missing girl’s wardrobe was intact. 

The noise and confusion by this time brought Lady 
Upton on to the scene, and her distress when she dis- 
covered that her daughter was missing may easily be 
imagined. 

While everybody was talking at once, and recommend- 
ing the most impossible and incongruous lines of action 
at the same time, Sir Edward Colebrooke arrived. 

The frightened footman who admitted him, careless of 
the fact that he was not alone, poured into his astonished 
ears a most extraordinary narrative, from which, how- 
ever, he gleaned with sufficient clearness the one impor- 
tant fact, that Beatrice was missing. 

Immediately he made his way to Lady Upton to seek 
some explanation of what had happened. 


His sister, whose nerves had been thoroughly unstrung 
by the sudden shock, could do little but wring her 
hands and wipe her eyes, until at length Sir Edward ex- 
claimed impatiently, ‘‘ Cruel only to be kind.” 

‘Tf you really want to recover your daughter, do col- 
lect your senses for a few moments, and let us know 
everything that may guide us in our search!” 

Lady Upton dried her eyes. This was precisely the 
argument she needed. 

‘‘That’s better,” said her brother. ‘‘Now let me in- 
troduce you to this gentleman, who is a namesake of ours, 
Mr. Ernest Colebrooke, the young barrister, you know, 
that we heard from Pyke was entering so zealously into 
the study of our case.” 

‘‘ Taw, sure, sir, 1 am very grateful to you, and even 
though you come at so sad a time am heartily glad to see 


ou.” 
‘‘ Many thanks,—but you must not misunderstand me. 


My client in this case is Miss Desborough and not Lady 
Upton.” 

“* At all events you are opposed to our common enemy— 
this Percy Harris ?” 

“Most decidedly, and most emphatically yes,” said 
Ernest. ‘‘ But at the present moment we haye, it seems, 
something more important to think of than even your 
suit—Miss Upton’s satety. I am engaged to secure that, 
heart and soul; for remember how short a time has elapsed 
since she officiated as bridesmaid at my marriage.” 


«Gan you give no clue,” he went on, ‘‘to her disap< 
Phe 


pearance! : 2 
‘None. I cannot understand it at all. 
9.9 


‘‘ Was the room easy of access from the outside } 

“‘ Had we not better examine the place for ourseives ?” 
asked Sir Edward. 

‘JT think so,”’ assented Ernest. 

Lady Upton accordingly led them to the room. 

Ernest, after looking round for a moment, walked to 
the window, and took a minute survey of the exterior. 


Presently he turned round to the servant who still re- 
mained, and asked— 

‘Tg there a ladder generally kept on the grass outside 
this window ?” 

‘*No, never! Why?” was the answer from all 
present. 

‘* Because there is one there now; that is all. Go ask 
the gardener, one of you, if he placed it there, or knows 
anything about it.” 

The footman departed on his errand as swiftly as possi- 
ble, while Sir Edward and Ernest devoted themselves to 
further explorations. 

On his return, it appeared that the gardener, so far 
from knowing anything of the ladder, had missed it from 
the outhouse, in which it had been placed the previous 
night, and had been making unsuccessful inquiries as to 
its whereabouts, 


‘Tt is clear, then, how her abductors entered, and how 
they left,” remarked Ernest. 

‘* Abductors ?” echoed Sir Edward; ‘how do you 
know there was more than cne ?” 

«By the simple fact that one person could not haye 
lifted her from the bed, and out of the casement on to the 
ladder, and descended with her in safety.” 

“True,” said Sir Edward; ‘then the next question is, 
who were they ?” 

“And you suspect no cne #? 


‘*No one.” ; 

‘What think you would be the object of the outrage ?” 
continued Ernest. 

“ Plunder, Lsuppose,” said the baronet ; ‘‘ there cannot 
be much doubt about that.” : 

‘On the contrary, I think there is a considerable 
amount of doubt. In the first place, there is a consider- 
able quantity of jewelry lying about here which must be 
of some yalue, and could haye been more easily ab- 
stracted. 

‘Secondly, I cannot sce of what pecuviary value a 
young lady would be to her captors in this nineteenth 


century, when it has gone out of fashion to hold captives 
to ransom. 

‘* No, you must look for some other motive. 

‘Excuse me—I do not want to pry into private affairs 
unnecessarily, but may I ask if she has any rejected 
suitor who would be likely to attempt to win his bride by 
force of arms ?” 

‘“No, I am sure not,” said Lady Upton. 

‘Stay a moment,” interrupted her brother, ‘I am 
by no means so sure. I think we have found a clue.” 

“ T must tell you, Mr. Colebrooke, that only yesterday 
this impostor who calls himself Sir Percy Upton 23 

‘* Sir Percy Upton !” exclaimed Ernest. 

‘‘ Proposed for the hand of my niece, and on being re- 
jected, with some scorn I confess, held out vague threats 
of vengeance,” 

‘“‘The very man,” said the young barrister. ‘‘ Now 
then to track his movements. First, you must let me 
send a message to my wife, who will else think me a 
strangely negleatful bridegroom, to desert her thus during 
our honeymoon.” 

‘Ts Mrs. Colebrooke here ?” asked Lady Upton. 

‘*Only seven miles off, at Coningford. I rode over to 
Colebrooke this morning to see Sir Edward on this claim, 
and he then induced me to come on to Deepdell, and I 
fear Maud must be expecting me already, but I think my 
business will excuse my absenco.” 


** Would not the wiser and better plan be to send the 
carriage over, and bring her here ?”’ asked Lady Upton. 
‘* Maud and I have always been good friends, you know, 
and I am sure she will come to me now I am in such 
trouble.” 


Ernest gladly assented to this arrangement, and haying 
written a hurried note to his wife, explaining the circum- 
stances, which was at once dispatched with the carriage, 
he set to work on his self-appointed task of amateur de- 
tective. 

Carefully examining the ground outside the window, 
heayy footsteps wero discovered in the grass, which, 
although few and far between, evidently led in the direc- 
tion of the park palings. 

No sooner was this fact clearly elucidated than Ernest 
enquired what road was on the other side, and when he 
heard, exclaimed : 

‘‘Then, I remember at a late hour last night as I was 
riding back to Coningford from a friend’s on whom I had 
been making a call, I saw a tax-cart drawn into the 
hedge. I wondered at the time what it could have been 
waiting for, but thought no more of the matter until this 
morning. Olue the second !” 

A visit was then paid by Ernest to the Deepdell Arms, 
unaccompanied by the baronet, for in consequence of 
Percy having given his patronage to that hostelry, the 
landlord, after the manner of his race, had become an en- 
thusiastic supporter of his claims. 


In this, however, he was by no means seconded by his 
servants, and Ernest found uo difficulty in learning all he 
wished to know of the movements of the pseudo-baronet. 

fle was more successful, too, than he had dared to 
hope. 

Le learned that Sir Percy had left the inn at eight 
o’clock on the previous evening, and had not since re- 
turned. 

Clue the third. 

Then he thought it time to communicate with the local 
superintendent of police, who, to his great surprise, 
turned out a really intelligent member of the force, with 
some real power of acting on the information he received. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ler us return to Blanche Desborough. 

In the room in which sho was first introduced to the 
reader she is sitting once more. 

She looks happier and less languid, but, if possible, 
even moro beautiful than before. 

Pleasant thoughts of the brother so strangely found 
are filling her mind, and she is, moreover, engaged in an 
occupation which always makes a woman more attrac- 
tive. ; 

An old woman is lying on a sofa beside her sleeping, 


| and to her Blanche is evidently playing the part of 


nurse. 

After a time the old woman’s eyes open, and she sees 
her gentle nurse bending over her with some cooling 
drink, a grateful smile breaks over her wan features. 

‘Bless you, my darling,” she utters, faintly, ‘‘for all 
your care to an old woman like me, How differently 
your treatment to that of him from whom I had a right 
to expect gratitude.” 

‘There, then, do not trouble yourself about him now, 
he is not worth your regrets; and the doctor says you are 
not to worry yourself about anything, but to keep your- 
self composed, and get well as rapidly as possible,” 

‘Ah, you are too thoughtful and kind. But I shall 
never know a moment’s peace until I can recover those 
papers he stole from me so treacherously.” 

And as she spoke Mrs. Simmonds, or she it was, 
sighed wearily. 

‘¢To think that I should haye been inable to defend 
my old master’s trust ; and through hii for whom I had 
sacrificed everything.” 

‘Well, make haste and get well, an then we will en- 
deayour to find them. But you do no: eyen know what 
papers they were, do you ?” 

‘‘ Not precisely. But I do know they were all that 
were necessary to procure the rights of my dear master’s 
gon. 

it Are you sure that Percy Harris has not the best right 
to their possession ?”? asked Blanche. 

“Right? What right could he haye ?” questioned the 
old dame, querulously. 

‘Tho right of being the son referred to, You know he 
claims to be Sir Percy Upton.” 
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‘*He?—Sir Percy Upton?” almost shrieked the old 
Wheat “he—why he isnot my master’s son.” 

9 Are you sure of this? Do you know whose son he 
‘Know? of course I do! And I know more than this. 
I know that his mother was nover married.” 

Mrs. Simmonds spoke in great excitement, but the 
exertion was too great for her, and she fell back in her bed 
fainting. 

‘The toils are closing round you, Mr. Dudley Pem- 
berton, your course is almost run,” murmured Blanche; 
‘‘and you will soon be compelied to acknowledge the 
folly of awaking the auger of a woman.” 

Altogether, at the moment Percy thought his schemes 
were fairly prosperous, it must be admitted that events 
were transpiring, both in London and Deepdell, not cal- 
culated to add to his peace of mind. 


(To be continued—commenced in No. 236.) 
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DOROTHY Q.: A FAMILY PORTRAIT. 
By Ourvrr Wenpatt Hormes. 


GranpMoTuer’s mother: her age, I guess, 
Thirteen summers, or something less ; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air, 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled hair, 
Lips that lover has never kissed, 

Taper fingers and slender wrist, 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade,— 

So they painted the little maid. 


On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene. 

Hold up the canvas full in view— 

Look! there’s a rent the light shines through, 
Dark with a century’s fringe of dust,— 

That was a Red-coat’s rapier-thrust ! 

Such is the tale the lady old 

D.rothy’s daughter's daughter told. 


Who the painter was none may tell,— 
One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed ; 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 
Dainty colours of red and white; 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 


Look not on her with eye of scorn,— 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Ay! since the gallopmg Normans came, 
England's annals have known her name; 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town 
Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 

For many a civie wreath they won 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired son. 


O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 
Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 
Such a gift as never a king 

Save to a daughter or son might bring,— 
Allmy tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister and child and wife, 
And joy and sorrow and death and life! 


What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom's thrill ? 
Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another to nine-tenths me ? 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s Yes; 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less ; 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whispered then 
You may hear to-day in a hundred men! 


O lady and lover, how faint and far 

Your images hover,—and here we are, 
Solid and stirring in flesh and bone,— 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s—all their own,— 
A goodly record for Time to show 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago !— 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive, 
For the little whisper that bade me live ? 


Tt shall be a blessing, my little maid! 

I will heal the stab of the Red-coat’s blade, 
And freshen the gold of the tarnished frame, 
And gild with a rhyme your household name ; 
So you shall smile on us brave and bright 

As first you greeted the morning’s light, 

And live untroubled by woes and fears 
Through a second youth of a hundred years. 


Britis Mepicat Assoctation.—The 89th annual mecting of 
the Britich Medical Association will be held in Plymouth on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th of August next. The “annual museum”’ of 
this association will be open during the four days of the meet- 
ing. 

7 Sm Watrer Scorr’s Cenrenary.—W. Hepworth Dixon, 
ip? will preside at the banquet to be held on Tuesday, August 
Sa A the Great Hall, Cannon-street Hotel, in celebration of 
au ot centenary. The Duke of Manchester, Lord Lytton, 

EF mite are announced as vice-presidents. ; 

fight took lea BETWEEN Women.—On Tuesday evening a 
ar piace at Blackburn between two women of ill fame 
which ended in the q = 
engnedinnatn aiieis eath of one of the combatants. ‘Ihe de- 
(oes: v7 Tee Woman, 30 years of age, and was named 
Caroline Campbell. She 2 : ; 
other women were dri: ke and Mary Jane Marsden and two 
setneed ns, When a quarrel arose and Mars- 
den and the deceased struck’ ¢ 
scuffle. The landlord ejected. Ma other on the face and had a 
the deceased leaving the ficht Marsden from the house, but on 
women were separated by a ab: fe renewed in the street. The 
4 a nar re) 
deceased in an exhausted condition aes ees who took the 
named Philips, with whom the d: eae 1¢ house of a woman 
hour anda half atterwards the deceased nad pace drinking. An 
Do ae Le, ease Was found to have been 
a Cha Yo aT Tana ie t 31 
dead some time. = he bor © several scratches upon her face. 
Two women are in custody. 
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MARK MILDMAY’S WIFE. 


AHI New Year so rapidly approaching at the 
jy time the events related in these pages took 
place, would be the twenty-fourth on which 
the eyes of Mabel Mildmay had opened in 
this world. It may, therefore, be safely 
inferred that Mabel Mildmay had arrived 
at very nearly the ripe age of twenty-four. 

Por two years-and-a-half Mabel had been the wife of 
Mark Mildmay. For eighteen months she had been the 
mother of Mark’s only son and heir, and for six months 
of his only daughter. 

Thus the reader is introduced to the whole family. 
Stay, though. There was another person so constantly 
in the house, that she might almost be said to be a mem- 
ber of the family; and, indeed, Mark himself had been 
heard to declare that he looked upon her as the master of 
the entire establishment. Certainly; too, all the sorvants 
—cook, housemaid, nursemaid, and buttons, feared her 
more, and obeyed her more promptly than they did either 
Mark or Mabel. 

This terrible personage was Mrs. Asper, Mabel Mild- 
may’s mother. 

Mrs. Asper was probably the sharpest, sourest, most 
uncomfortable, and most sceptical old lady that ever 
lived. 

By the way, I must qualify the above phrase. She 
was never uncomfortable, she only made everybody else 
so; and her scepticism did not prevent her believing in 
the advisability of securing the best of everything for 
herself, and she always did it. 

It seemed one of those unaccountable freaks of nature, 
with which that worthy dame is always puzzling her 
human children, that such a woman as Mrs. Asper should 
ever have had a daughter like Mabel. But the cook, a 
far-seeing and experienced woman of thirty-five, who had 
lived in ‘‘a many” families, used to remark to the other 
servants, when in kitchen conclave assembled, that those 
who lived the longest would see the most (which is always 
a moderately safe prophecy), and, for her part, she had 
seen a flash in ‘‘missis’s” eye once or twice, which, for 
all the world, reminded her of the “‘ old dragon of Penton- 
weal,” meaning Mrs. Asper. 

‘‘ But mark my words,” she would add to the younger 
domestics, who listened breathlessly to the syllables of 
wisdom dropping from the lips of age. ‘‘Mark my 
words! for all so mild and patient as he seems, if a row 
does come in this house—and come it will some day— 
master’s bound to win.” 

Questioned further, cook would keep oracular silence, 
merely remarking that she hadn’t lived in a many 
families, and watched a many masters and mississes, 
without learning that two and two made four. 

Mabel Mildmay, up to this time, in defiance of the 
cook’s prophecies, had proved herself the best of wives 
and mothers. She was just the sort of woman a sensible 
man likes to have for a’ wife. She was pretty, could 
sing, play, read French, and work Berlin wool moderately 
well; and she had, moreover, quite sufficient intelligence 
to be really interested in her husband's brainwork with- 
out a suspicion of ‘‘ blue” about her, or the slightest 
notion that she had either “rights,” or a ‘‘ mission,” 
beyond her undeniable rights to the love and respect of 
her husband and her children, and her mission to look 
after them in return, make them happy and comfortable, 
and keep her little household in order, without either 
waste or parsimony. 

But Mabel Mildmay was by no means perfect. She 
had two virtues, which she carried to such an excess that 
they became faults of the most aggravating kind. 

These were—first, her love for her mother ; and, second, 
her pride in her husband. 

Now, of course, filial affection is a very beautiful thing 
to see, and I, for one, should be very sorry either to blame 
or to undervalue it. But when it induces a wife to bring 
a visitor into the house for a week or ten days every 
month, who amuses herself, during her stay, by doing all 
she can to make the husband wretched, and to promote 
domestic quarrels, then I say filial affection becomes a 
most unmitigated nuisance. 

Again, while it is a very proper thing for a woman to 
be proud of, and to look up to, her husband as a superior 
being, with whom no other man in the world can for a 
inomenut be compared without the most damaging results 
to himself; still there is no necessity for her supposing 
that all the rest of the sex regard him with her eyes, and 
are as ready to fall in love with him as she was, and, at 
tho same time, to come to the conclusion that so insigni- 
ficant a person as herself cannot possibly fil! his enormous 
heart, which is therefore only too ready to admit other 
competitors on the slightest provocation. 

These, then, were Mabel Mildmay’s ‘‘ virtues run 
mad.” She would inflict her husband with martyrdom 
in the shape of a mother-in-law, who took possession of 
his favourite easy chair every evening, and even went the 
length of wearing his slippers ; and she would be absurdly 
jealous. 

Without the slightest cause, too; for, in the first place, 
Mark had no intention of allowing his affections to stray 
beyond the bounds of his domestic hearth; and, in the 
second place, as he was by no means the demi-God Mabel 
painted him, it is not at all certain that any errant in- 
clinations he might have been troubled with would haye 
been responded to. 

At the particular moment we have arrived at, Midmay 
Villa was the scene of a pleasant little excitement. Mark 
himself had gone into the country on business, and was 
not to return till New Year’s eve. On the New Year’s 
Day, the pleasant suburban villa was to be the scene of 
a dinner party, to which Mabel looked forward with some 
perturbation, as, for several reasons, it would be the 
‘‘orandest ” she had ever given since her marriage, and 
she had sent for her mother to come and aid her in her 
preparations. ° 

Tt must be remembered that the very last thing before 
he left, Mark had said to his wife— 

“Tf any letters come while I am away, 


want you to 


open them, for J expect an important one from ‘Tall- 
mans,’ and if it arrives, you must telegraph to me imme- 
diately what they say.” 

Tallmans, be it observed, was the name of a large 
publishing firm; and Mark was a newspaper correspon- 
dent, magazine writer, essayist, poct, dramatist, and 
general workman 1n the republic of letters, with a fair 
average amount of talent, a good deal of luck, but 
with no particular genius that had as yet displayed 
itself to anybody but Mabel. She, of course, believed 
that in each of the above branches of his professicn 
he was at least equal to Russell, Morley, Sala, Tennyson, 
and Boucicault. ; 

So soon as Mrs. Asper found herself pleasantly seated 
before a nice luncheon, consisting of a curried fowl, of 
which she was especially fond, and a decanter of sherry, 
she set herself to work to make her daughter happy. 


For, be it observed, Mrs. Asper did love Mabel as 
much as she could love anyone but her most precious self, 
and doubtlessly believed that in opening her eyes to the 
crimes and enormities of mankind, as represented by the 
genus husband, she was rendering her a real service. 

‘« And where did Mark tell you he was going to, this 
time ?” she asked, with a strong emphasis on the ‘“ tell 

ou.”’ 
z ‘*To Manchester, mamma dear, for the paper.” 

‘*Oh, of course, it is for the papers. It always is 
business on these occasions,” she remarked in a musing 
tone, as though she were speaking to herself. 

‘“‘On what occasions, mamma? What do you mean?” 

‘“* Well, my dear, of course you know your own affairs 
best, and I hold that even a mother has no right to inter- 
fere between husband and wife; but I must say that I do 
not like business that takes a man away from his home for 
a week ata time, and compels him to leave his wife behind.” 

‘‘Neither does Mark like it,” said Mabel almcst 
angrily; for, although she might be jealous hezself, she 
had not yet reached the point when she would allow any- 
one else to suspect him. ‘‘But whatis to be done? If 
he was not always ready to go anywhere at an hour’s 
notice, he would have to give up his engagement, and that 
is the very best thing we have got, because it is certain 
and regular.” 

‘‘ Oh, of course, my dear, if you like it, I have nothing 
more to say. But why can’t he take you with him ?” 

Mable winced, and thought to herself— 

‘‘Yes; why not indeed? ” 

It was a view that had never struck her before, but sho 
answered bravely— 

‘«Think of the expense, mamma. Besides, I could not 
leave the children; and then he has so much to attend to, 
that Ishould only be in the way.” 

“T don’t doubt it, my poor child; that is precisely 
what struck me.” 

And having thus entirely upset her daughter’s equani- 
mity for the day, Mrs. Asper emptied her glass, refilled 
it, and ensconced herself in Mark’s easy-chair before the 
fire, put her feet on the fender, and enjoyed the reward 
that always accompanies the performance of a virtuous 
action. 

Poor Mabel took herself to her bedroom, and, making 
up her mind that her mother must have some meaning in 
her hints and inuendoes, made herself perfectly and 
completely wretched. 

Mrs. Asper said no more that day, but tho next morn- 
ing, at breakfast, again opened her batteries upon poor, 
absent Mark; and, just after a specially heavy volley, 
three or four letters were brought in for the absert 
husband. 

‘* Of course, my dear,”’ said the mother, ‘‘ your husband 
does not allow you to open his letters while he is away ?” 

‘‘Indeed, he does,” she replied, readily; ‘‘ and more 
than that, he even told me to open them, because there is 
one he expects, that he wants to hear about. And here 
it is,’ she added, examining the envelopes, on the stamp 
of one of which appeared the publisher’s name. 

She openedit. ‘The reply was favourable; and, ringing 
the bell, she immediately despatched her telegram. 

‘Well, why don’t you open the rest of them ?” asked 
Mrs. Asper, pointing to the unopened letters still lying 
upon the table. 

“Oh, they are of no consequence. It was only that 
one he wanted to know about. The others can wait till 
he returns.” 

‘The depth of these designing men!” sighed the elder 
matron ; ‘to pretend to placé such implicit confidenco 
in you, when he knew very well that you would only 
open the particular letter he wanted!—the very way to 
disarm suspicion.’’ . 

“Tam sure Mark knew nothing of tho kind!” said 
Mabel, quite angrily. ‘‘If I thought so, I would read 
them all immediately.” 

‘«« And why not, as he told you to?” eae 

‘‘ Because, after what you havo said, I think it would 
look like a dishonourable and mean way of prying into 
his secrets.” : 

‘Very well, my dear, perhaps your course is the wiser. 
‘Where ignorance is bliss,’ you know. Certainly these 
do not look like business letters. No names on these en- 
yelopes—only initials on this one,” and she turned them 
over carelessly. 

Presently afterwards she rose to leave the room, saying, 
as she went— 

“Certainly, my dear, I should not open them; you 
might only disturk your own peace of mind. But don’t 
leave them about. Servants are more inquisitive, and it 
is always a mistake to allow,any little scandal to descend 
to the kitchen.” : 

Left alone, Mabel eyed the letters, and communed with 
herself. 

“Tt would be dishonourable now to open them. And 
yet ho told me to ; so, of course, I have a perfect right. 
Besides, why should he have any secrets from me felt he 
has, I ought to know them. How canI wonder if he ig 
dissatisfied with mo? How could I ever expect that a 
little insignificant creature like me could yield him the 
companionship he required?” Then she paused, and 
looked wistfully at the envelopes. And thea, Lkoow I 
am very stupid, and often cannot appreciate him, But 
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then I have loved him so dearly, that it would be cruel 


indeed of him to deceive me. And he would not—I am 
sure he would not—and mamma has only been talking in 
this manner to try me. And yet, if I could only be cer- 
tain. I will open those letters just to show mamma how 
wicked and unfounded are all her suspicions.” 

And she did open and read them. 

Vive minutes afterwards she burst into Mrs. Asper’s 
bedroom, and throwing herself at that lady’s feet (which 
&he was warming at the fire as usual), she burst into a 
flood of tears, and exclaimed— 

‘*Oh, mamma! mamma! I am the most miserable 
woman in the world!” 

Mrs. Asper was astonished, very much astonished. 

To tell the truth that astute lady had never had the 
slightest doubts of Mark’s domestic fidelity, but it was 
her habit to instil suspicions into everybody, and she 
could not help it; and when she talked about the letters, 
it was because she felt sure that Mahel would imagine all 
sorts of horrors, but would refrain from opening them to 
undeceive herself, 

Consequently, Mrs. Asper was doubly astonished, 

Astonished that Mabel had opened the letters. 

Far more astonished that 
she had found therein any 
confirmation of her suspi- 
cions. 

It was a long time before 
she could get any explana- 
tion from Mabel of her grief. 

But, at length, the un- 
happy young wife handed to 
her mother the letter that 
had destroyed her dream of 
bliss, shattered her faith in 
her husband. 

Mrs. Asper took the letter 
and read it, and certainly 
the contents were startling. 

Let the reader judge for 


himself. Here is a true | 
copy :— 
** Chatham Street, | I ‘i 


* Dec. 22nd, 186—. 
““My pear MILpDMAy,— i i ii iM 
As I told you before, I think aN 

very little of ‘ Mabel’ and i 
am, therefore, not surprised ll { | 
that your infatuation is over ; i : i ; 
MN 
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my only wonder is that it 
lasted so long. Of Grace 
Vaughan, on the other hand, 
any man might be proud, 
and I congratulate you 
heartily on having succeed- 
edso well. Of the others, 
some are good, some bad, 
some indifferent. 

‘* However, I shall be glad 
if you will call on me when 
you return to town, and 
bring Grace Vaughan with 
you, and we will see if we 
can settle matters, as you 
would hardly care to intro- 
duce the subject at your own 
place on New Year’s Day. 

“One word of advice. If 
you have an opportunity of 
getting rid of Mabe’, on any 
terms, embraceit. You will 
never regret it. Depend 
upon it, [am not far wrong 
in my valuation, and that 
you know is nil. 

“ Believe me, 
‘* My dear Mildmay, 
‘* Yours very sincerely, 
‘*Joun MIMIxon. 
“To Mark Mildmay, Esq.” 

‘* Horrible! most horri- 
ble!” exclaimed Mrs. As- 
per, when she had read this 
precious epistle to the end. 
‘““Never could I have 
imagined such frightful de- 
pravity—eyen in a man.” 

“And to think that 
Mark” sobbed Mabel. 

“<The villain! I have no 
patience even to think of 
him. Would that your poor 
dear father were alive to 
horsewhip him.” 

The late lamented Asper 
was the meekest of littlemen, 
five feet two in high-heeled boots, and it was currently 
reported that his wife used to inflict severe per- 
sonal chastisement upon him, which ho took quietly ; 
not as the hammerman did, ‘‘ because it pleased her and 
didn’t hurt him,” but because it did hurt him very much, 
and he was afraid, if he made a row, he should get moro. 

While, on the other hand, Mark Mildmay stood six feet 
one in his stockings, and was a famous athlete. 

These trifles did not strike Mabel in her then state of 
mind, and she replied— 

“Oh, no, mamma, dear! anything but that. I will 
leave him to the reproach of his own conscience and the 
stings of remorse.” 

‘© Conscience !—remorse! TF iddle-de-dee!” exclaimed 
the indignant parent. ‘ As though any man in this world 
ever possessed the one or felt the other. He shall be 
punished for this, as sure as Iny name’s Asper.” 

‘Yes, mamma, I will punish him. Before he returns, 
we will leave here with the dear children, and I will write 
him a letter, telling him that I have discovered all, and 
praying for his happiness. I know that you will give us 
a roof to cover us,” 


Of course, if Mabel and her grandchildren had been 


utterly homeless and roofless, the old lady would not have 
turned them into the street; but when she thought of the 
limited accommodation at Pentonville, and compared it 
with the far more cheerful appointments of Mildmay 
Villa, where she was so well attended to for at least a 
quarter of the year, she did not feel at all inclined either 
to overcrowd the one or relinquish the other. 

‘No, no,” she replied, ‘‘ you must remain here, to up- 
braid him with his perfidy; to denounce him; to wither 
him with your scorn; and then it is he, not you, that 
must leave this house. Leave me to deal with him.” 

‘Mother, how could I submit to the degradation of 
accepting anything from him, now that I have lost his 

re ?”? 

‘Mabel, child, I am older than you are,” which was 
not only true, but, considering the relationship, natural ; 
‘Sand you may trust to me not to sacrifice my daughter’s 
dignity.” 

Mabel was not in a condition to argue, and all her life 
she had been in the habit of yielding implicit obedience to 
her mother; so she silently acquiesced. 

«Do you know who this abandoned woman, this Grace 
Vaughan, is ?” asked Mrs. Asper, presently. 


law’s visits, rarely allowing him to return home until she 
had gone to bed. 

‘¢ And who is this precious friend, this Mimixon, who 
adyises people to get rid of their lawful wives on any 
terms, I should like to know ?”’ 

‘‘T have never seen him; but Mark told me he was a 
gentleman he had business with, and has invited him to 
dinner on New Year’s Day. I was to be specially atten- 
tive to him; and, indeed, I thought it was because he 
was coming that Mark was so particular that every- 
thing should be done in the very best style we could 
manage.” 

‘Business! There it is again. 
with such vipers.” 

And, indeed, it was very seldom that Mrs. Asper had 
patience with anyone—vipers or others. 

«© Wouldn’t like thesubject introduced at your own place 
on New Year’s Day. I should think not, indeed. Though 
T almost wonder that he has that much shame left in him.” 

The blow that had shattered Mabel’s household god 
had also deprived her of the energy, either to defend or 
accuse her husband; so, as soon as she could, she left, 
her wrathful parent, and locked herself tin her own room 
with her children, the elder 
of whom wondered much to 
see his mother weeping, and 
almost broke her heart by 
his childish efforts at conso- 
lation. 

For the next two days she 
made a hermit of herself, 
forgetting all about the din- 
ner; but fortunately, Mrs. 
Asper was fully impressed 
with the desirability of all 
sorts of good things being 
prepared, and fully com- 
pensated for her daughter’s 
forgetfulness in that parti- 
cular. 

And a nice life she led 
that unfortunate cook dur- 
ing those two days. Ten 
times, at least, was she on 
the point of resigning her 
situation there and then, 
without either her wages or 
her month. But ten times 
she checked herself with the 
reflection that ‘‘ the row had 
come at last, and that master 
was sure to win, and then, 
perhaps, they might get rid 
of the Dragon of Penton- 
weal,” 

Each morning Mabel had 
received a letter from Mark, 
and of course all his expres- 
sions of love and eagerness 
to return were so many 
instances of his hypocrisy, 
and adding to his crime. 

The one, arriving on the 
morning of the last day of 
the year, announced his re- 
turn about midday; and 
shortly before that time 
Mabel made her appearance 

es ed downstairs to receive him, 
proven supported by her mother and 
i ae children. 
His knock was soon heard. 
The door was opened, and 
Mark Mildmay, his face 
beaming with happiness, 
entered, exclaiming— 

‘¢ Back at last, Mabel darl- 
ing, all well!” 

But as he approached her, 
she retreated from him. 

“Don’t touch me, Mark, 


I have no patience 


IAA 
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cruel and wicked as you 


haye been. Do not touch 


me, I know all!” 


“Yes, base, perfidious 
monster! she knows every- 
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“‘T never heard the name in my life. But you see 
what his friend says of her. I dare say she is a clever 
woman, a great deal more fitted for him than I. You 
see, even strangers know how unworthy of him I am,” 
moaned poor Mabel, pitecusly. 

‘ Unworthy of him indeed! A great deal too good for 
him, the shameless wretch! See what he says about the 
others—why he must be a perfect Don Juan. TI always 
thought what this business was that kept him out till two 
or three o’clock in the morning.” 

** But that was the paper, mamma.” ‘ 

«Paper, indeed! Don’t toll me. It, was his Graco 
Vaughan and his others. I don’t believe In such excuses. 
Your poor dear papa’s business never kept him out after 
six o’clock in the evening, or I should have known the 
reason why.” 

To do her justice she would. ; 

«Then to tell me he was writing till that time in the 
morning, when the paper was printed and being sold 
about the streets an hour or two afterwards. I know 
better.” 

It must be confessed that the paper did make very 
heavy demands upon Mark’s time during his mother-in 


mn m1 thing,’ chimed in Mrs. 

j i) i AHN Asper. 

: i ih Hi ‘* Oh! she does, does she?” 
ii} 
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Ui Hh said Mark, turning from one 

WC to the other in bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘Then she must 
possess a remarkably large 
amount of information. 
But as I don’t know every- 
thing, I should be glad to 
learn the meaning of this little performance ? ” 

And as he spoke, he caught up his little son, who had 
toddled to his knees, expecting his usual greeting, and 
kissed him. 

‘* You told me before you left to open all your letters,” 
said his wife, ‘‘and I opened this one.” 

And she handed it to him. : 

“Yes, and I am thankful to say that it is entirely 
owing to me that she did open it,” asserted the mother- 
in-law. 

Mark glanced down the letter. 

‘*Capital!”’ he exclaimed. 
events.” 

** Capital! good!” echoed Mabel. 
she burst into tears, 

‘“ Why, what in——” he began. 

“What, indeed 2” interrupted Mrs. Asper, ‘‘ with your 
Grace Vaughans, and your others—husseys, all of them, 
and wanting to get rid of your wife, too! You atrocious 
wretch! But there’s law in England, and my daughter 
shall be protected !” 

Mark ‘looked at her, and then burst into a fit of 
laughter, 


| 


“That is good, at all 
‘“‘Oh, Mark!” and 
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Then his face became stern, sterner than his wife had 
ever seen it. 

‘‘Mabel,” he said, “go and put on your bonnet. I 
want you to go out with me.” 

She looked amazed. No explanation—no excuse. What 
could it mean 2 

Mark rang the bell. Paar 

The housemaid appeared, with a face full of curiosity. 

‘““Take the children to the nursery, and send William 
for a cab for Mrs. Asper,” was Mark’s order. 

‘What! am I to be turned out of my daughter's 
house, am I 2” almost shrieked the infuriated matron. 


‘Silence, madam! at least till we are alone,” said 
Mark, sternly. 

The servant disappeared with the children. + 

‘« And now, madam, you will be pleased to ake your- 
self from my house, and remain away until I invite you 
to return.” 

“If mamma goes, I shall go, too,” said Mabel, rousing 
up her spirit. ; 

“You will do precisely as I tell you, Mabel,” said 
Mark, taking her hand and leading her to the door, with 
amanner that defied resistance, ‘and make haste. I 
have no time to spare.” 

‘“Now, madam,” he added, to Mrs. Asper, ‘‘ there is 
your cab coming. Unless you wish to go as you are, you 
had better prepare yourself. I give you ten minutes to 
be in the cab.” 

* Never will I submit to this!” 

** And unless you are away quietly by that time, I shall 
be under the painful necessity of carrying you out.” 

‘* There is law for this!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and I will 
make you suffer.” 
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‘* Mrs. Mildmay has not seen Grace Vaughan yet, so I 
brought her with me to hear your opinion.” 

‘Tam sure Mrs. Mildmay will be proud of her hus- 
band, when she hears what I confidently expect will be 
the critics’ opinions, when it is published.” 

There—the mystery is explained. ‘ Mabel” and 
Ut Grace Vaughan” were the titles of two books Mark 
had written, and Mr. Mimixon was the publisher to whom 
he had submitted them. 

When she learned what a mistake she had made, she 
felt inclined, then and there, to throw her arms round 
Mark’s neck, and to burst into tears ; but a kindly grasp 
from his hand gave her courage to sustain herself until 
they were in the cab. 

Then she carried out her intention, at the same time 
sobbing. 

“Mark! Mark! how couldI have been so wleked ? 
How can you forgive me ?” 

‘‘T forgive you very easily, darling. Certainly you 
ought to have had more faith in your husband, but I 
think the lesson has been useful, even if it was rather 
sharp ; but we must punish ‘mamma’ a little, for it was 
all her doing, I know.” 

Presently, he added— 

‘“Now, here is your New Year’s present. I always 
intended it to be a surprise for you, and that is why you 
never heard anything of Grace Vaughan.” 

And he showed her a cheque for two hundred pounds 
he had just received from Mr. Mimixon. 

But Mabel thought little of the money in comparison 
with the restoration of her idol, who was nowon a higher 
pedestal than ever. 

And the next day the grand dinner came off, and went 


_And she bounced out of the room, slamming the door 

Violently behind her. 

Mark was left alone. 

“This is a treat,” he said to himself, ‘and I thought 

T had kept my secret so well. How unfortunate that 

this letter should have come while I was away. Never 

mind, I shall get rid of that dreadful old woman, at all 
vents, and I daresay I shall manage to comfort Mabel.” 
: t this moment his wife entered the room. 
es Mark,” she began, ‘‘ will you not tell ’>—— 

He Stay,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Mabel, Iam more sorry for 
us than I care to tell you, but you had better say no- 
ing More until we return.” 

ere do you want me to go ?” 
a 4m going to take you to Mr. Mimixon’s, to intro- 
uce you to Grace Vaughan.” 
hile he was speaking, Mrs. Asper entered the room, 
and as Mabel ejaculated— 
““ What?” 
Her mother burst in with— 
that Shawn would dare to introduce my daughter to 


“ Your cab is Waitin : : 
i g, and at least ten minutes haye 
a a peo Walk, or shall I carry you ?” 
never to return. T she replied. “I leave your house, 
bye, my dear decei shake the dust from my shoes. Good- 
a darling, your ate infatuated daughter. Remember, 
AMtalahatwont T'S doors are always open to you.” 
The husband and wife soon fo] i : 
Chatham-street was reached, ollowed, and in due time 
When they were ushered into ¢} 
Mitrixon, who certainly did not look likb the we ae ur 
an errant husband, Mark said— © confidant o 
“T have brought my wife with me ;” 


tion followed, and the introduc- 


HUTTIBERG IN SWITZERLAND. 


off satisfactorily. Cook outdid herself—the guests were 
delighted. And Mabel was delighted too, because 
several of them, among whom were some great critics, 
whispered praises of her husband in her ready ear. 

And how implicitly she believed all they told her. 

And when the guests had gone, the servants, who had 
not had much time to enjoy themselves before, sat down 
to a merry little supper in the kitchen. 

And presently cook filled her glass and told the others 
to do the same. 

‘“You know what I always told you”—and she was 
more impressive than ever. ‘* Well, the row has come, 
and master has won, and the dragon has gone. So let’s 
drink master and missus’s good health and a happy new 
year to both of them.” 

** And to all of us,” added the housemaid. 

** And to everybody,” shouted Buttons. 


DREAM BOOKS. 


Our readers will remember the descent upon a nest of wizards 
made by the police a short time since, and the curious sta- 
tistics that were elicited in connection with the raid as to the 
number of clients who came to the magicians in order to 
procure glimpses into futurity, at a rate which varied from 
sixpence to half-a-crown. Besides the modern practitioners 
in the occult arts who venture to predict in the slums, it should 
be known that this branch of business has a special and very 
peculiar literature. The progress of the age has, indeed, done 
away with our more graceful superstitions. Even in Crabbe's 
time the poet could deplore the decay of the picturesque and 
fanciful myths— 

No more the midnight fairy tribe T view 
All inthe merry moonshine t'ppling dew; 
Even the last lingering fiction of tie brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 


But the belief in the dark and unenlightened provinces of the 


_ imaginative world continues its hold upon the ignorant. 


Dream-books for the million are bought by thousands, and we 
are obliged to pass laws to prevent silly people from being 
cozened out of their money by the clever rogues who set up for 
being prophets with a simple stock in trade of unlimited assur- 
ance, a barrister’s gown, a few lizards in bottles, and hiero- 
glyphic pictures hung upon the walls of the consulting garret. 
The popular dream-book is a singular production. Cheiro- 
mancy has venerable and even respectable traditions, but in the 
hands of the professor who has compiled the current treatise 
for the use of maid-servants and others, the art or science of 
dream interpretation has miserably degenerated. The work is 
ornamented with a frontispiece representing the sleep vision of 
Joseph—Joseph coloured blue, with the sheaves of corn behind 
him, a sickle-moon overhead, and the sun with a jolly face 
and Elizabethan ruff, surrounded by a family of stars, smiling, 
between a couple of palm trees. The treatise, however, does 
not dwell upon Scriptural illustrations. Business commences 
alphabetically at the very first page. The dreamer 1s supposed 
to look out the word which furnishes the key-note of his vision. 
For instance, under the head of “ Abscond;” you find that 
‘to dream that you abscond, or run away, is a sign that you 
are in danger of acting dishonourably—therefore beware.’ It 
will be seen that here the interpreter discloses a certain amount 
of psychological cunning. The same remark applies to half 
the so-called interpretations. Occasionally, however, bold and 
rather arbitrary surmises are made. ‘ Academy—to dream 
that you are master or mistress of an academy, indicates that 
you will be reduced in circumstances ; if single, that your in- 
tended marriage will be characterised by adversity.” The 
author of this explanation has evidently as great a contempt 
for the man who keeps a school as the worthy tather of Boswell. 
It is to be noted, also, that every dream is supposed to bear in 
one way or another on the subject of matrimony. A dream by 
a married lady in which acorns turn up, is an assurance that 
she will be shortly blessed with twins. Again, if a spinster 
dreams that she is in an alehouse, it is for a sign that her future 


spouse will be a lover of dissipation and of low haunts. A 
vision of angels forbodes a similar visitation to that indicated 
by the dream of acorns. If a young woman dreams of an ass, 
she may be comforted by the reflection that her probable part- 
ner will have a contented and patient temper. It is a fortunate 
thing for anybody to come acrossa badger in sleep. This animal 
is a token of longevity, wealth, and foreign travel (uncompul- 
sory). On the other hand, beware of hearing the bagpipes in 
your slumber. They signify poverty and matrimonial squalls. 
On the contrary, the call of a bugle denotes good luck and 
news from abroad of a pleasing character. Ptolemy is quoted 
to prove that dreaming of clover is a fortunate sign; hence, 
perhaps, our vulgar proverb to the same effect. To dream of 
feasting signifies illness. Here the interpreter has taken a hint 
from the doctor. ‘The stomach in a disordered condition is fre- 
quently subject to visions of meats and liquids. A dream of 
being in gaol is termed a dream of contrary, and promises suc- 
cess in business. A vision of a police magistrate may be reck- 
oned a good or an ill omen according to the course the trial 
before his worship takes. Visitors to the Strangers’ Gallery of 
the House of Commons in sleep should be on their guard against 
domestic perplexities and turmoils. 


_ The second division of the fortune-seeker’s vade meeum con- 
sists of chapters on Physiognomy and Chiromancy. The phy- 
siognomy is partially derived from the phrenological charts 
issued (without authority) in the name of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and would be more correctly entitled Bumpology-made-easy. 
The chiromantic department is far more ambitious, and is 
stuffed with an odd jargon, such as the Cardiaca, or line of life; 
the Epatica, or natural mean; the Cephalica, or brain line: the 
Cingulum Veneris, or the girdle of Venus; the Jfensa, or table 
containing the path of fortune. Each of these lines has a 
separate explanation attached to it, which is duly broached and 
classified. ‘The Palmist writes in a grave and quasi-learned 
fashion, despising intelligibility, in such style as this:—« A 
long life is promised from the horoscope, and the luminaries 
being not impedite, although the moon 18 now afflicted by a 
quartile of Mars; yet the progress of the horoscope 18 first to 
the opposition of Saturn whereof.’ Chiromancy is followed 
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up by a system of prognostication through the observance of 
moles, marks, and scars. A mole on the left leg portends rash- 
ness, a mole on the right leg thoughtfulness, a lady with a 
mole on her ankle has for a surety a spice of the termagant in 
her dispo-ition. We next come to cards, with which fortunes 
are to be decided by “ geomantic lot.” The occu't value and 
significance of each constituent of the pack is laid down, and 
then ensue a series of games “ by which fortunes are told ia a 
singular and most diverting manner.” After the cards we are 
introduced to notes upon “Traditional Observations.” Ladies 
are told the luckiest colours to marry in, and the happy days 
for that ceremony. Then the author leads us into the pro- 
founder mysteries of charms and incantations. The receipts 
for the charms are specified as distinctly as the prescriptions of 
a cookery book. Many of the charms are of ancient aud poetic 
origin. "The germ of Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes” is to be 
found in the quaint distich to be repeated by the maid curions 
to know who her spouse is to be after a twenty-four hours’ ab- 
stinence from everything but pure spring water : 

St. Agnes, be a friend to me 

In the gift I ask of thee: 

Let me this night my husband see. 

The remainder of the strange volume is occupied with hints 
as to methods of discovering character from outward appear- 
ances, and it must be admitted that the suggestions are marked 
by a considerable amount of shrewdness and analytical force. 
Indeed, with this book thoroughly mastered, the Lambeth or 
Whitechapel witch or wizard might make some excellent pro- 
phetical shots. Nodoubt the work is employed by these gentry, 
but we have been given to understand that its circulation 
amongst our poorer classes who can read is very large, several 
Halifax editions consisting of some thousands, being exhausted 
in a few months. We recommend a consideration of the fact 
to those who are concerned with the moral education of the 
community. The poor will have their superstitions as well as 
the rich. The decoration of Mr. Home by foreign potentates 
must not be forgotten when we are inclined to sneer over the 
book of nonsense which the housemaid and the footman accept 
as a book of fate, peering into it for promises of that addition 
of romance to their lives which our nature craves for in every 
social level to which it is elevated, or to which it is reduced.— 
Daily News. 


siusic aud ihe Alea. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Gye terminated his season of 1871 last Saturday. Com- 
mercially, there is every reason to believe, it has been successful, 
but from an art point of view, it has not been brilliant. 
Cimarosa’s opera bouffe, which we noticed last week, and Cam- 
pana’s Esmeralda, are the only novelties that the impresario has 
thought fit to introduce to his patrons. In fact, Mr. Gye is 
thoroughly conservative in his ideas of management, and when 
he has revived oue or two operas for the purpose of introducing 
old favourites in new parts, he considers he has done sufficient. 
Thus we have had Faust, for the purpose of enabling Malle. 
Sessi to appear as Marguerite, in which, by the way, she was 
seen and heard to much advantage ; the Huguenots and Otello for 
the Patti, in which her performance recalled recollections of 
Grisi; and Ambrose Thomas’s Hamle', to let English operas 
judge how finely M. Faure could fill this little ré/e. The really 
chief features of the past season at Covent Garden have been 
the farewell performances of Mario, and whatever may be said 
of the great tenor'’s loss of voice, we feel that now he has 
quitted the lyric stage an artist is gone whose place is not filled 
by the tenors we have left amongst us. The retirement of 
Signor Mario savers the last chain in the link which associated 
the brightest triumphs of Italian operas in this country with 
the glorious names of Grisi, Lablache, | amburini, Rubini, and 
Mario. In the true ‘“testimonial-spirit”’ of the present day, 
some noblemen and gentlemen have come forward to “get up” 
one for Signor Mario, upon the occasion of his quitting public 
for private life. Surely if the “noblemen and gentlemen” in 
question desire to present the great tenor with a souvenir of 
their respect and esteem for an accomplished artist, they could 

ut their hands in their own purses, and not send round the 
hat to that much enduring body the “ general public.” 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


A very great deal of surprise has been expressed in the 
morning journals that Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s comedy pro- 
duced at the Royalty last Saturday was not a brilliant success. 
Frankly, we do not share that surprise. Take Mr. Jerrold as 
a novelist, and we do not find that he gives even the slightest 
indication of possessing thos3 qualities which are necessary in 
the dramatist. In this instance the mantle of the father has 
not fallen’ on the son, and we advise the latter for the future to 
apply himself to that pen-work which has given him a certain 
reputation in the modern world of letters. Cupid in Waiting, 
the title of the new piece, 1s certainly not a comedy. The first 
act isa farce, the other two partake more of the serio-comic 
drama than anything else, but abound with that species of 
clap-trap which associates the highest virtue and the finest 
feelings with fustian jackets, and the possession of vice and the 
utmost worldliness with the wearers of broadcloth coats. The 
aim and object Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has apparently had in 
view is to show the British public that the working man, in 
this instance a waiter, and his wife, a cook for the nonce, know 
so well how to fulfil ali the duties of married life that they can 

each wholesome lessons to a wedded couple in the middle 
ranks, who certainly go to the bad most completely, until 
struck with admiration at the happiness of waiter and cook— 
to say nothing of the quantity of children they have brought 
into the world, and the nice, comfortable greengrocery business 
they possess, combined with a spring cart, and “ evening par- 
ties attended ’’—the middle-class couple rush into each others 
arms, and for aught we know go into the coal and wood trade, 
or take a chandler’s shop. ‘There is dialogue in the—we 
we really cannot call it comedy—piece which is capitul, but the 
construction is wretched, and the characters are uninteresting 
to a degree. As we do not suppose Cupid will be long “ in 
waiting’’ at the Royalty, it is unnecessary to say more of the 
acting than that it was as good as the piece deserved. It must 
not be, however, supposed from what has been written that Mr. 
Jerrold’s production was a failure. Theatrical audiences now- 
a-days are easily pleased, and last Saturday the customary sum- 
mons for the author brought Cupid in Waiting t> a triumphant 


See es GATETY THEATRE. 


Tue production of Offenbach’s La Belle Helene proved the one 
success of the company of the Fantaisies Parisiennes during 
their stayin England. ‘The music was well rendered, and the Ajax 
of Mr. Jolly was one of the most droll bits of absurdity we have 
seen for somo time pat. As Helen, Madlle. Clary was also 
admirable, Indeed all the company played as if they intended 
to mike up for lveway, and show London andiences that they 
were not auch indifferent artists as previons performances had led 


Successfully, then, they futshed their engage- 


us to supp Jd, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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ments, and next Monday the Gaiety opens for the “ legitimate’ 
drama, under the management of Mr. Walter Montgomery, or 
in other words that gentleman is about to appear in a ‘round 
of his favourite characters,” supported by actors and actresses 
forming what may be emphatically called a “scratch” company. 
Mr. Montgomery is undoubtedly a clever artist; many parts 
he plays extremely well; but for a gentleman who goes in for high 
art hi3 preliminary advertisement is one of the most delivious 
bits of clap-trap puffery we ever read this side of the Atlantic. 
Loftily-announcing that he intends opening the Gaicty for the 
performance of the great works of the greatest dramatists—with 
whom, by the way, he classes Mr. Tom ‘Taylor, as exemplified 
in Still Waters Run Deep—Mr. Montgomery procecds to quote the 
opinions of certain writers and managers tbat the “ legitimate’ 
will pay, taking as one of his authorities Mr. Hollingshead, the 
lessee of the theatre! But fearing that these facts are not 
enough to draw audiences, the Anglo-Australian tragedian 
ton-hingly tells us that his expenses will be nearly £400 per 
week! This is an appeal that will be understood by evory 
Eaglishman, but it is not sufficient for Mr. Montgomery, Lost 
the public should still hesitate about giving him sutticient sup- 
port, he plays his trump card and triumph antly announces that 
the officers of H.M.S. Galatea will appear in their Galatean bur- 
lesque during part of his short season! Surely this must draw, 
and help to recoup the manager for his outlay ; but, alag! it 
says little for Mr. Montzomery’s faith in the high class drama. 
Shakespeare may be all very well, acted by professionals, but 
give us a burlesque and a company of amateurs, any then we 
may have something good in the treasury! Seriousld, there is 
an opportunity for some one to say we have not been funny, 
yet we cannot too much deprecate this puffing advertisement of 
the new manager pro tem. of the Gaiety. Its inflated bombast 
degrades the stage, and is only to be classed with announcements 
of benevolent offers of a cure for dyspepsia by merely sending 
a stamped envelope to a Christian clergyman. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. Fiemine Norton has disappeared from this house, and 
we have had Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul in his place. ‘Ihe 
change is acceptable, for whatever may be said of Mr. Paul as 
an entertainer, his wife is one of the most accomplished actresses 
on the stage. The characters she assumes are admirably deline- 
ated, her singing is dramatic, and in the matter of ‘make up” 
she is unsurpassed. What a fortunate lottery is matrimony for 
some men! 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK. 


Or the Alexandra Palace at Muswell Hill we have heard a 
great deal for some time past, bus it has not until this year 
settled down into anything like a definite form. Now, how- 
ever, the arrangements are complete, and the building, which 
it will be remembered, is partly erected from the material of 
the Exhibition of 1862, is to be opened for entertainments 
similar to those which are given at what we may, we suppose, 
call the rival establishment at Sydenham. 

The Alexandra Palace is charmingly situate oa a high hill 
to the north of London, commanding, as auctioneers would 
say, ‘‘most extensive, varied, and beautiful views of the sur- 
rounding country—views unrivalled by any other locality near 
London.” 

The general plan of the building is a nave 900 feet long and 
85 feet wide, a centre transept 430 feet long and the same width 
as the nave, and two shorter transepts, each 320 feet long, the 
same width also as the nave, and intersecting at a short distance 
from each end; there are therefore, three points of intersection 
of the nave and transepts. The centre has erected over it a 
great dome, which is 170 feet in diameter and 220 feet high in 
the interior, appropriately panelled and decorated, light being 
admitted near the top and by lunette windows at the sides. 
The ends of the nave and three transepts are terminated with 
large circular or rose windows, decorated with strined glass. 
On each side of the nave and transept are erected buildings 
about 50 feet wide and two storeys in height; these have brick 
external walls, with arcaded openings and windows, aud form 
extensive galleries next the nave and transept. 

The ground floor, on the south-east side, will be almost 
entirely devoted to refreshment and dising-rooms, of various 
sizes and classes, opening by French windows t) a verandah 
overlooking the terrace beyond; and in the basement bencath 
are such extensive and complete cellar and kitchen arrange- 
ments, as will insure a first-rate and hot dinner for private 
parties, and general convenience and perfection in the refresh- 
ment department for large numbers. 

Other arrangements, such as news, reading, writing, and 
coffee-rooms, library, museums, picture galleries, sculpture, 
plants and flowers, &c., &c., are all considered, together with 
many things tending to the entertainment and comfort of the 
public, and a grand organ, the most powerful an4 complete in 
England, will furm the contre of an orchestra for musical per- 
formances on a grand scale. The building will be thoroughly 
lighted with gas for evening promenades, and will always be 
maintained at a genial and agreeable temperature. 

Externally, the end of the nave and transepts present eight 
grand facades flanked by supporting turrets, containing the 
large windows and entrances. ‘hese fagades are united by the 
wails of the lower buildings, two storeys in height, and by the 
clerestory walls and roof of the nave and transepts, and the 
whole is terminated by bold cornices and ornamental parapets. 

The general character ef the architecture of tho exterior is 
Italian, and consists principally of b:ickwork in colours, with 
stone dressings and ornamentations. 

On all sides of the building are formed handsome and spacious 
terraces, on which, and the ornamental slopes adjoining them, 
stand many large and handsome trees, giving relief ard effect 
t» the building. The terrace on the north-west side, which 
will be 1,000 feet long and 160 feet wile, supported by Italian 
arcades, will cover a noble railway station, from which access 
will be had directly to the building at the ends cf the three 
transepts, and to which station all the railways of London will 
ultimately be brought. There will also be covered carriage 
entrances at the ends of the nave, communicating by au easy 
drive with the public roads, 

Adjoining the building, and commanded by the southern 
slope of the hill on which it stands, is the race course, with a 
grand stand replete with all conveniences, and the largest in 
Europe. There are elso cricket and archery, &c., grounds, 
with their appropriate buildings and accommodations. The 
extensive park is laid out in carriage drives, walks and avenues, 
intexspersed with flower gardens. ° 
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LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FIN E 
ARTS JOTTIINGS. 

Madame Anna Bishop has arrived in London. 

Hinglish opera will open at St. James's Theatre this antumn, 
; re Abbé Listz has been named a Royal councillor at Posth, 
ia Hungary. 

Modcl representations of Wagner's operas are promised at 
Munich during the autumn, 


$$ 


Mr. Ella has been invited to deliver a course of lectures on 
music in the North of England. 


A choral competition is to take place next month at Llanelly. 
This is a separate affair from the Histeddfod. 


The Conservatoire of Brussels is to be completely reorganised 
under its new chief, M. Gevaert. 

“Le Folletto de Gressi,” a new work by the popular Petrella, 
has just been given at tae Theatre Royal, Rome. ‘The music is 
described as very poor and commonplace. 

Capeaux, the celebrated sculptor, is engaged on a colossal 
piece of statuary destined for Auber's tomb. The composer 
will be represented, surrounded by groups emblematic of his 
various operatic chef d'euvres. 

Mr. J. Clarke commences a shori Provincial tour towards 
the end of the present month, with the comedies of ‘ Qurs”’ 
and ‘ Society.” 

An Italian female violinist, Miss Ortori Irancosconi, had 
the honour of performing before the Sultan last month, and 
received a present of £250. 

The case in the South Kensington Museum which displays 
books of the Dyce Bequest, contains the firs5 as well as the 
second folio editions of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Walter Montgomery is engaged for the Gaiety to play 
“a round’ of legitimate characters. The Lessee of the Gaiet, 
has odd notions of management. 

The newly-endowed Chair of Political Heonomy and Mer- 
cantile Law in Edinburgh University is to have Dr. W. B. 
Hodgson for its first occupant. 

Tourists to the West of England will, says the Atheneum, be 
glad to know that Mr. Robert Hunt is about to issue hie 
* Popular Romances and Drolls of Old Corawall”’ in a cheap 
form. 

The toxt of the first part of Mr. Furnivall’s edition of 
Chaucer's Minor Poems for the Chaucer Society is all in type, 
but awaits a supply of paper from the paper-makers to get 
finished and issued. 

Our foreign musical friends choose some queer names for their 
works. The cantata to be set to music at Brussels for the 
‘“‘ Prix de Rome” bears the ghastly title of “ The ‘Triumphant 
Expedition of Death on the Field of Battle.” 

Amongst the Silver Medallists of the Royal Academy of 
Music this year is Miss Sophie Ferrari, a dar ¢hter of the late 
Signor Ferrari. 

It has been decided to erect a marble status uf the late Karl 
of Clarendon in the Foreiga Office, as a memorial of that 
statesman. A committee has been formed to reccive subscrip- 
tions for this purpose. 

It is with regret we have to record the death, last Sunday, 
after a long and painful illness, of Miss Estelle Bodenham, 
formerly a member of the Drury Lane Company and a 
burlesq'c actress well knownas a “star’’ in provincial towns. 
Miss Bodenham some few years since was during a summer 
season managoress, in conjunction with Miss Augnsta Thomson, 
of the Marjlebone Theatre, and during the reign of the two 
ladies several new burlesque musical pieces and furces were 
produced. 

Joseph I. of Austria, says the Musica) Standard, inherited 
his father’s love for music. He played the clavichord and 
several other instruments, and took great cire to complete his 
orchestra. ‘I'he Italian Opera-house, which was erected daring 
his reign, was considered one of the finest buildings of its kind, 
and the brilliant performances which took plice in it far sur- 
passed anything Vienna had before witnessed. 

Something like five-and-thirty years must have elapsed 
since Thomas Smith put forth his pleasant little volume on 
Hyde Park. An author, who takes the pseudonym of “Jacob 
Lirwood’’ (whos? personal adventures would bo worth the 
telling), has ready for the public a couple of volumes on Hyde, 
St. James's, and the Green Parks. 1t will be illustrated partly 
from antiquarian sources and p2rtly from the caricatures of the 
day. 

Dr. Cornish, in his “* Waverley Manual,” a volume compiled 
to facilitate reference to Scott's prose works of fiction, answers 
the mistaken assertion that Sir Walitcr’s works are out of 
fashion by remarking that the Edinburgh publishers, Messrs. 
A. & G. Black, have seven separate editions of the novels 
always on sale, besides the Centenary Udition now publishing. 
The “ Manual” is a fitting contribution to the occasion. 

The establishment of a College of Science in York is con- 
templated. It is estimated that a suitable building will cost 
25,0002., and that a like sum must b» invested to support the 
different professorships. A subseristion list has been opened, 
with the understanding that no moncy will be taken until 
30,0007. is promised. 

Some experiments have been mile in the Thames with 
Holmes’s Sclf-lighting Inextingu’shible Signul-Limp, with 
apparently much success. ‘The lamp is a cylinder of tin, with 
a conical top; this is filled with a phosphide of calcium, pre- 
pared by the inventor. When the limp is thrown into the 
water, that fluid, entering the cylinder, efects the decomposi- 
tion of the phosphide, and phosphuretted hydrogen with 
phosphurous vapour escapes in grest qnantitics, takes fire 
spontanconusly, and burns with a brilliant light, 

The magniloquent flights of our Dramatic and musical 
newspaper criticisms are troits. A daily journal litely wr to 
about the “ Mezza-notte quantity’ of Mavio’s voice, taough I 
am quite in the dark as to what is the “midnight quantity” of 
the great tcaor’s organ. A weekly paper stated that a fair 
vocalist had a‘ Trinity’ of calls. Does that mean her appoar- 
ance before the curtain was so enthusiastically demanded that 
it amounted to three calls in one! But the #ra, a3 usual, caps 
both. Writing of the audience assembled in the Bata Theatra 
to see Mr. Toole, our inspired contemporary siys, “ From a 
picturesque point of view the house was, for onee, extremely 
charming—whole tiers of animation picked out witu varicvgated 
achievements in costumery.” ‘This is the quintessence of 
transcendental theatrical criticism. 

We (says a contemporary) have often wondered whether, 
when encores are energetically demanded or persistently 
refused in the concert-room—or both-- commercial principles 
could in any way be involved in the proceedings. Do the 
audience want to get as much ax possible for their money, and 
is the singer, on the other hand, whose performances are £0 
eagerly ‘“‘redemanded,’ determined to keep up his market 
value by giving what he hes engaged to give, and no more? 
However this may be in En 1d, in America there are shrewd 
amateurs which certainly take the view of the matter that we 
have ventured to suggest, Miss Kellogg, it seems, had been 
advertised to sing three songs at Waterbury, in Connecticut ; 
whereupon the American, published in that town, points out to 
its readers that by enco:ing each they may compel Miss 

Kellogg to give them not three songs but six, “Six songs by 
Miss Kellogg,” exclaims the musical critic and speculator of 
the paper, ‘‘to be had in onr own City Hali—tickets, one 
dollar! Frequently have two dollars been paid to hear her 
sing two songs in the large halls in the great cities,” 
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Ghe Latest Fashions. 


We aro absolutely threatened with bonnets again. 
Huge, big, unwieldy bonnets, almost of the coalscuttle 
form. The upright top and long ears encircling the face 
and leaving room for yards of cap and garlands of flowers. 
The little projecting crown and the ample curtain. Leg- 
horn and chip are to furnish many shapes on which yards 
and yards of wide ribbon are to be heaped, and complete 
bow pots gathered from the artificial garden of the mil- 
liner. Such bonnets may be seen by the curious in the 
bygone fashion journals of 1829-30. And other bonnets 
with hooded backs of silk, even more dowdy, that were 
in yogue some fifteen to twenty years, more recently, 
are ranged beside them in the vista of the destinies of 
fashion amongst the coming things that cast their shadows 
before them—and very ugly shadows they are, tvo. 

One wide flounce on the skirt is now considered more 
fashionable than several small ones. 

Lace is very much worn this season, and also muslin 
trimmings. 

Chicoree rouches can very nicely be made from mohair 
and fancy materials. The material is pinked out, rouched, 
and the edges frayed as much as possible. It makes a 
handsome and inexpensive trimming. 

I recently saw a morning dress of a greyish brown 
batiste very prettily made. ‘The dress had on the trim- 
ming a white pattern printed or woven that looked like 
lace. This trimming was cut into frills. Tho skirt was 
made with one flounce six or eight inches deep, and a 
slight heading edged with very narrow valencicunes put 
on. The tunic consisted of two breadths of the material 
not joined but open up the back, and slightly rounded 
away at the points in front, so as to slope gracefully from 
the front to the point where the tunic was open behind. 
It was edged with a frill with the lace pattern on it. A 
large bow of the trimming was placed at the back of the 
waist, and two ends edged with the valenciennes. The 
front of the skirt was trimmed with a frill across to com- 
plete the tunic. <A frill on the body-nearly to the neck 
behind and heart shaped in front to the bosom had a 
pretty effect. The sleeves were closed to the wrist as 
bishops’, but a frill a little above the wrist gave tho ap- 
pearance of a bell sleeve. Round the neck two strips of 
valenciennes run together by the straight side and gathered 
formed a pretty and neat finish. 

A ladylike walking dress may be made as follows :—A 
grey poplin, alpaca, mohair, or faille silk, according to 
requirement. A rather long, full, plain skirt. Over 
this a second skirt, below the knees, and open in front, 
not rounded off at all, merely left open. Trim it all 
round with a broad ribbon velvet, black, headed by an 
upright black lace, moderately wide. ‘Trim the body as 
if open in front to the waist, and half high behind, with 
ribbon velvet a size narrower than that on the skirt, and 
lace, also narrower, turned each way. Then fill the 
centre of the body with black lace as if it were a chemi- 
sette, and carry a rouche of the lace round the neck. 
Place a black satin bow in front at the neck, and another 
at the bosom, so as to give the effect of a square front, by 
this latter bow making a bar across the front from side 
to side of the trimming. Hanging sleeves, gathered in a 
little above the wrist, nearly to a coat shape. This 
gathering is to be enough above the wrist to allow of a 
handsome fall of deep black lace (a frill of the material 
under it.) On the gathers there is a band of black velvet, 
headed by an upright row of lace, anda trimming of vel- 
vet and lace on the outside of the sleeve up to the elbow, 
where it is finished by a black satin bow. A broad black 
satin ribbon is tied behind. The hat worn with this 
costume is yery pretty. It is of the new shape with 
rounded brim, sitting flat over the brow. It is trimmed 
with a quilling of grey ribbon, edged with black lace 
round the sloping brim. It forms a sort of coronet. 
Four straps of this quilling, from the side and back, are 
caught together in the centre on the shoulders behind, 
and haye twoends. ‘The hat is trimmed with a spray of 
damask roses in front, to one side. 

A pretty hat trimming. Grey, brown, or black. A 
straw hat of the new rounded shape, like an inverted 
basin, broad at the edges. Bind it withribbon. In front 
place two bows of light rich ribbon, one above the other, 
upright, and at least a foot high. Fold the ribbon, and 
make a scarf round the hat, and a loop of it half a yard 
long, exactly behind, down the back. With corded silk 
to match, at one side of the front arrange four bows on 
the slant, one below the other from the highest bow, till 
the last is on the brim, and a scarf-like end, cut off slant- 
ing, turned towards the back. This silk is five or six 
inches wide. Beyond the bows to the side, and behind 
the second, insert a large pale pink rose and upright 
8pray, sloping to the front. On the brim below the low- 
est bow, another rose, and a few leaves hanging below it. 
This second rose is two or three inches behind the ear 
and above it. 

0 Tuilleries, or Versailles bonnet. A narrow scarf of 
silk round the bonnet caught in in regular puffs. Behind 
#n extremely broad scarf end, fringed, and hanging to the 
shoulder in a point. On the top of the bonnet, to one 
Side, a mass of flower sprays, two very large roses, and a 
bud. A trailing end with buds falls partly over the scarf. 
a pees bonnet with a coronet, revers front, rice straw, 
fastenea re ae a band of azure silk round the TORY 
overtthe ae arge bow on one side. Above the revers 
poppies, and 1. a quantity of wheat-ears, cornflower 8, 
strings, ted fees ox eyed. daisies. Six inch wide blue 

Po oc 1M & handsome bow and ends under the chin. 

_ Aladylike dress of Pilbwen : f terial 
can be thus made. A yn? eronadine pees gan 

deep flounce, headed Gegucrately long skirt, with one 

Panier:ithrea® pieceate a wide quilling or rouche. 

? 2 one at the back, one at each side, 


: : >» and | 
seams. The front is rounded, Te eet ae ok 


side of the front of the dress, leayine ¢ 
between. It is edgedround with a ete Fanos 
cut high behind, and low and square in front. and pea 
with a quilling. ‘Two basques are attached to the waist 
before, and describe two points. They are edged with 
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quilling; these are repeated behind. The sleeves are 
small bell shaped, and two inches below the elbow. Then 
gathered up to the size of a coat sleeve. A deep slight 
frill added, and a rouche over the joi. A full frill of 
muslin and lace fills up inside. If this dress is made in 
silk, pink out the material to trim it, or match it with 
ribbon. If a fancy material of plain colour do the same. 
If a black grenadine trim it with well quilled ribbon of 
a bright colour, and lay a band of ribbon on the hem 
of the flounce. If fancy material with a pattern, the 
trimming should match the pattern. 

An effective and easy way of making a muslin dress is 
as follows :—Make a long skirt of white muslin. Set on 
this a seven inch wide flounce. Quill a strip of muslin 
three inches wide, and addit as a heading to the flounce. 
In the centre of this place an inch wide band of plain 
blue muslin. Above thisa second flounce six inches wide, 
headed with one inch wide frill pleated on above an inch 
wide band of blue muslin. Jor the tunic take two plain 
widths of muslin, a yard and a quarter long; run them 
together. [Edge with a three inch wide white muslin quil- 
ting, and a band of blue muslin in the centre. Loop up 
the centre at the back with three wide blue bows, above 
which, at the waist, a still wider blue bow and two short 
ends. The points thus formed by the tunic should nearly 
touch the top flounce. ‘Trim across the front of the dress 
to form a front to the tunic. Out the body heart shaped 
in front, and open and pointed behind to the top of the 
petticoat body, and half high on the shoulders, Trim 
this like the tunic, and inside fix a lace tucker. The 
sleoye is made with three puffs to the elbow, a band of 
coloured muslin over each drawing, and below a frill 
twelve inches deep graduated to five on the front of the 
arm and trimmed to correspond with the body. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Lace Ficuxv.—This may be made of rows of inser- 
tion and ribbon, or rows of insertion and strips of book muslin 
hemmed; in the latter case it will be found to wash well. All 
round the edge is a deep fall of lace, or a goffered muslin frill 
edged with lace. If the fichu is made of ribbon and insertion, 
muslin must not be mixed withit. Make a rouche round the 
neck of wide ribbon (or two narrow picces run together), and 
edge it with lace. Repeat this on the sleeves and cuffs. If the 
fichu is muslin, make the ruffs of that material edged with 
lace. Close the front with satin bows, add them also at the 
wrists, on the shoulders, and on the rouche round the arm. 


Fics. 2 anp 8. Arrernoon Torterre.—This dress is made of 
fine dove-coloured cachmere, trimmed with a darker shade, a 
full brown, and white coarse Maltese lace. The revers is laid 
on of the darker shade edged with lace; so is the cuff. The 
kilt pleated flounces cross the front and are barred with 
bias bands of the brown. The folds of drapery at the back 
are made in one with the skirt. This may be very nicely ex- 
changed for a panier, thus made:~ One yard of the merino 
full width, three quarters of a width sloped at the bottom from 
a yard deep to half a yard. Join the deep side to the single 
width of merino, and a similar breadth the other side. Trim 
the bottom of it; gather it as a panier behind only; take it up 
in three pleats on each hip, and fix it there; loop the centre otf 
the back nearly to the waist. The bows are of brown merino 
edged with white lace. This dress may also be made hand- 
somely in a light and dark shade of dove colour, grey, blue, or 
mauve, the dress of rich corded silk or faille, and the dark 
trimmings of velvet; in black silk, trimmed with violet silk ; 
or mourning, trimmed with crépe. When a panier is worn 
made separately, it should correspond with the trimming. ‘The 
illustrations represent the back and front of the same dress. 

Fic. 4. Eventna Dress ror A Youna Lapy.—This dress 
represents a very charming garniture for evening wear. The 
body is edged by a series of rosettes of white blond lace, with 
a pink pompon rose in the centre of every one. The dahlia on 
the bosom is composed of pink satin ribbon with a rose in the 
centre. Lace, run at the top with pink ribbon, encircles the 
sleeves. Where the figure is uot sufficiently good to wear a 
plain body like that in the illustration, add a berthe of deep 
lace beneath the garland of flowers. A band of rich pink piece 
satin, lined with ribbon and stiffened with buckram, encircles 
the head, and a white feather is arranged on the brow. The 
dress is white swiss muslin, and the body white silk. 


FANCY WORK. 


Fic. 5. Aw Evatna ror Drawers, &c.—WMateriais—Waved 
braid, a Penelope Crochet Hook, No, 3}, and Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 20. 1st row: Work upon the braid 7 
chain and 1 double upon each wave, and fasten off. 2nd row: *, 
through the 1st loop of 7 chain, work 1 double, 1 chain, 4 treble, 
1 chain, and 1 double; 2 chain, 5 long, 2 chain, 1 double, 1 
chain, 4 treble, 1 chain, 1 double; then 3 chain and 1 double 
in the next 7 chain, 3 chain, and through the next 7 chain 
work 1 double, 2 treble, 1 double, 1 chain, 4 treble, 1 chain, 1 
double, 2 treble, and 1 double; then 3 chain and 1 double in 
the next 7 chain, 3 chain, and repeat from *, and fasten off. 
Along the top, as a heading, work a row first of 6 chain and 
1 double upon each wave to the end, and fasten off. 2nd row: 
Through each loop of 6 chain work 3 long, with 3 chain 
between. 


Fic. 6. Dzstcn In Gureurt D'Arr ror ANTIMACASSARS, 
Curtains, &c.— Materials.—A steel netting needle, Boar’s 
Head Crochet Cotton, No. 10 and 16, if for antimacassars and 
curtains, and a steel mesh, No. 10, bell gauge. Tne netting 
should be square, and worked with No. 10, and the stitches in 
No. 16, as seen. 

Fic. 7. Evotye ron Corrace Winpow Buixps.—Materials.— 
Penclope Crochet Hook, No. 3; Boar's Head Cotton, No. 16, 
and some blue or garnet coloured glass beads, several sizes 
larger than the seed bead. The beads should be threaded upon 
the cotton, and the design worked, as seen, in treble chain and 
double stitches; at every double stitch, all but the edge, a bead 
should be passed down. 


Fig. 8. Srar For OnwAMENTING Net In Crochet ror ANTI- 
MACASSAK8.—Muteria’s,—Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 30, 
or finer if preferred, and a Penelope Hook, No. 4}. Ist Star: 
Commence with 12 chain and work 1 single in the 1st stitch to 
make it round. ‘hrough the round loop of 12 chain work 24 
double, and end with one single through the Ist stitch; turn 
the work on the wrong side, and work on the lower edge of 
the stitches of last round 5 chain, miss 1 and 1 double 12 times; 
turn the work on the right side, and, with the last round of 
chain and dvublein front, work ov the upper half of the stitch: s 
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of the Ist round, which is at the back, 2 double in 1 and 2 
double 8 times, making at the end of the round 32 double; 
then work a round of 32 double, always remembering to take 
both sides of each stitch ; then work two more double crochet 
rounds, increasing in each round, until in the last, which is the 
4th from the raised centre, it should count 48 double stitches. 
7th round: *, 3 chain, 3 long, 3 chain, and 1 double all 
through the last double stitch of the round; then 3 double on 
the double stitches of last round; then 9 chain and 1 double 
through the last double stitch, 3 double on the round, and 
repeat from * 7 times more, and end with 3 single up the 1st 
3 chain of the Ist escallop, and 2 single on the Ist 2 long 
stitches. 8th round: Trough the last or centre stitch of the 
escallop work 5 chain, 1 double, 7 chain, 1 double, 5 chain, and 
1 double; then 3 chain, and through the loop of 9 chain of last 
round work 1 double, 6 chain, and 1 doubie, 3 chain, *, and 
through the centre of the next escullop work 1 double, 5 chain, 
1 double, 7 chain, 1 double, 5 chain, and 1 double; then 38 
chain, and through the next loop of 9 work 1 double, 5 chain, 
and 1 double, 3 chain, and repeat from * 6 times more, and 
fasten off neatly at the back. ‘This may be also worked in 
black netting silk, to form a border for a veil. 

Fic. 9. Vanpyxke Eperne in Tatiine, ror Dressers, &C.— 
Materials—Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, Nos. 16 and 20, 
tatting pin No. 17. The curves and leaves which form the 
vandyses are composed of double end pearl stitches, as seen 
upon the reel thread with the No. 16 cotton. The point de 
Brussels lace stitches should be worked with the No. 20 cotton, 
as seen. The curves which form the top should be worked 
with the shuttle upon the reel thread in double and pearl 
stitches, and along the extreme top should be worked a chain 
and double crochet row. 


Fic. 10. Insertion or Tartine ror Dresses, &c.—ute- 
vials—A small shuttle,and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 
20. Ist Pattern. After filling the shuttle, form a loop for the 
centre round, and without detaching from the reel; work 4 
double and 1 pearl 8 times, draw close. Fasten into the 1st of 
the 8 pearl, *, and upon the reel thread work for the 1st large 
curve 8 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, 1 pearl, 3 
double, and slightly draw the shuttle thread to form the curve, 
and join to the next pearl of the round; then with the shuttle 
upon the reel thread work 65 double, 1 pearl, and 5 double; join 
to the next pearl; then upon the reel thread work 3 double, 1 
pearl, 8 double, 1 pearl, 6 double, 1 pearl, 8 double, and slightly 
draw; then join to the next pearl, and upon the reel thread 
work 5 double, 1 pearl, and 4 double; slightly draw and join 
to the next pearl. Repeat from * once, and fasten off. ‘fhe 
two curves and one top and bottom is formed of double and 
pearl stitches, as seen; and the 2nd pattern should be formed the 
same as the lst, joining in the work. Each little round top and 
bottom which divides the pattern should be formed of six pearl, 
with 4 double between each pearl joined in the work. The 
row top and bottom should be worked in double stitches upon 
the reel thread. 

Fie. 11. Escattop Lacs in Tatrrinc.—2faterials —A small 
shuttle, and Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, No. 20, or coarser if 
desired, for drawe:s, &c.; and a Penelope Crochet Hook, No, 
3}. Ist escallop: After filling the shuttle, and without do- 
taching from the reel thread, form a loop for the centre round, 
and work 4 double and 1 pearl 12 times, draw close, and fasten 
into the Ist pearl loop, *, and with the shuttle upon the reel 
thread work 6 double, 1 pearl, and 6 double, slightly curve, and 
join to the next pearl of the round. Repeat from * 11 times 
more, fastening into the lst pearl after the last curve; fasten 
off neatly by knotting the ends at the bzck. Then, with the 
shuttle and reel thread, fasten into the pearl of the Ist of the 12 
curves, and with the shuttle upon the reel thread work 6 doubie, 
slightly draw the shuttle thread, and form a loop quits close to 
the double stitches for the lst large oval, and work 2 double 
and 1 pearl 14 times, 2 double, and draw close; ana upon the 
reel thread work 6 double, slightly draw the shuttle thread, 
and join to the pearl of the next curve; then upon the reel 
thread work 6 double, slightly draw, and form a loop with the 
shuttle for the 2nd oval, and work 2 double, juin to the last 
pearl of the lst oval, then 2 double and 1 pearl 9 times, 2 
double and draw close, and upon the reel thread work 6 double, 
slightly draw, and join to the pearl of the next curve, and upou 
the real thread work 6 double, slightly draw, and form a loop 
with the shuttle for the 8:d oval and work 2 double; joia to 
the last pearl of last oval, then 2 double and 1 pearl 6 times, 2 
double, and draw close, and upon the reel thread work 6 
double, slightly draw, and join to the pearl of the last 
curve; then upon the reel thread work 6 double, and with 
the shuttle form the 4th oval the same as the 2nd, and 
upon the reel thread work 6 double, slightly draw, and join 
to the pearl of the next curve, then 8 double upon the recl 
thread, and with the shuttle work the 5th oval the same as Ist, 
joining of course to the 4th oval, and upon the reel thread 
work 8 double, slightly draw, and join to the pearl of the next 
curve. and upon the reel thread work 6 double, and with the 
shuttle work the 6th oval the same as the 4th, and upon the 
reel thread work 6 double, and slightly draw, and join to the 
pearl of the next curve, and upon the reel thread work 6 double, 
and form the 7th oval the same as the third, and upon the reel 
thread work 6 double, join to the pearl of the next curve, and 
upon the recl thread work 6 double, and form the 8th oval the 
same as the 2nd, and upon the real thread work 6 double, and 
join to the pearl of the next curve 8 double upon the reil 
thread, and form the 8th oval the same as the 5th, then 8 double 
upon the reel thread, and join to the pearl of the next curve, 
and fasten off, leaving two curves not joined to. Work ths 
2nd escallop the same as Ist, with the exception of joining to 
the Ist as seen in the work. Repeat as 2nd escall ‘p to the 
number required, and along the top as a heading; work with 
the crochet hook a line of chain and double stitches, as seen, 
and fasten off. 

Eig. 12. Tarrep Insertion,—Jlutertals:—A small shuttle 
and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No, 20. This design is formed 
of diamonds, composed of double and pearl stitches, aad to be 
joined in the working as seen. 


Fic. 13. Pincusuton Tor.—Malerials,—A small shuttle and 
Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, No. 15, or coarser if preferred. 
The centre is composed of an oval, formed of 8 ovals, with, in 
its centre, a round composed of double and pearl stitches, as 
seen. uch little leaf is composed of two ovals, with, in its 
centre, a small round formed of double and pearl stitches, and 
the whole connected together with bars of the same cotton, or 
finer. ‘The stars on either side of the contre should be formed 
of ovals, in double and pearl stitches, connected to its centre 
round, as seen. 

Fig. 14. Dasian ror A Boox-marx.—Materials.—Pink pers 
forated cardboard, and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton No. 16, or 
white perforate] card, and pink or any other coloured coarse 
crochet silk. The design to be worked with the cotton or silk 
through the holes, as seen, with a needle. 

The cottons described in working these designs are numbered 
in accordance with Messrs. Walter, Evans, and Uo.'s Poar'y 
Hoad Cottons, and the needles with Mossrs, Walker's gauge, 
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CONVERSATIONS ON DRESS. 
Written expressly for the Lavy’s Own Paper. 


SEEING it was a fine day—and we have had so 
few fine days lately —I said, ‘‘ Kuphrosyne, 
make your toilette, and let us pay a few calls, 
for I blush when I think how many I owe; 
there are a great many things for which one can 
cet credit, but one neyer gets credit for calls one 
does not make.” ‘ 

‘Oh, that dreadful name of mine,” sighed Eu- 
pbrosyne. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, it is not so bad to be called 
by a classical name as to cast reflections on your 
godfathersand godmothers. Also be thankful it 
was not Minerva.” 

“‘There is one thing Iam thankful for, and 
that is the possession of a darling sister.” 

«*That is a mutual benefit,” I rejoined. 

And so she kissed me and ran off to her ward- 
robe and Jooking-glass. 

We were soon equipped, and set out in good 
spirits. Our first visit was to Mrs. Ayrton, a 
young married lady, a rather pretty, stylish, and 
very vain woman. IJ may say Mrs. Ayrton lives 
for admiration, and married for pin money and a 
wardrobe. We were ushered into the drawing- 
room, and, after waiting a little while, the lady 
of the house entered. She was very richly 
dressed in a new moire antique robe, loaded 
with real lace and satin piping. After we had 
exchanged some conyersation I rose to take 
leave. ; 

«You are engaged toa dinner party, I sce,” 
I remarked, glancing at her dress, ‘‘so we will 
not intrude longer on your time.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said she, ‘‘one of my cousins 
from Treland is in London, and I expect mamma 
will bring her to tea this afternoon. Let me per- 
suade you to remain and meet them.” : 

“We should bo yery happy to remain,” said 
T, “but we haye arranged to take advantage of 
the fine weather and pay some other visits.” 

So we left. Iwas pained to see Mrs. Ayrton 
attired in such an expensive toilette with so 
little occasion for display. I was also grieved to 
notice that her complexion was artificial, for although it 
was a skilful work of art, it was evident such an exces- 
sive whiteness, with the dull pink ever so slightly tinted 
on the cheeks, and, above all, the absence of the usual 
jittle ivory-like gloss of the skin, were not the work of 
nature. Kuphrosyne and I looked the colour of blotting 
paper beside her. Although it is a secret to the world, 
J happen to know that her husband’s money matters are 
very inyolved just now, and they say his embarrassment 
is in a great measure owing to her extravagance, for 
finding his income unequal to satisfy her desires, he has 
teen induced to enter into speculations as to the result 
af which there is considerable doubt. I should tell you 
thaf Mr. Ayrton is the younger son of a man who made 
his money in trade. To his 
heir he Isft a handsome for- 
tune, and to this, the second 
son, a small estate that afforded 
him a yery pretty competency. 

We were soon in the draw- 
ing-room of Mrs. Paton, who 
was already entertaining a 
visitor. Huphrosyne and I 
glanced at one another, for, 
strange to say, she was attired 
almost exactly like Mrs. Ayr- 
ton. We discussed the Exhi- 
bition and the Academy, and 
then by that time the former 
visitor departed and left us the 
field free, 

‘‘T know you will not be 
offended, Emma,” I remarked, 
‘¢ with a liberty I am going to 
take, and that is to say how 
much I admire your dress, 
Curious to say, Mrs. Aryton 
is wearing one almost exactly 
like it this afternoon, but I 
perceive yours is grenadine, 
and I daresay cost much less 
than heirs, which is of moire 
antique.” 

“Ah, you know my old 
genius for economy, Eulalie,” 
answered she. ‘And I am 
sure I ought to be proud that 
you, a writer of fashions, 
should admire my poor taste, 
for I made the dress myself.” 

The toillete was a long robe 
of black grenadine relieved by 
a narrow white stripe at in- 
tervals of about an inch. It 
was worn over a silk slip. 
The body was cut square, 
trimmed with a two inch wide 
“Toniton lace, turned down, 
headed by a narrow double 
black satin rouche, above 
which was a half-inch wido 
white lace, and inside the neck 
a tucker of black Maltese lace. 
The sleeves were rather large 
and open, trimmed like the 
body with under sleeves of 
muslin. Round her neck she 
wore a carved bogwood cross 
on a searlet ribbon, and on 
the bosom the dress was se- 
cured by a bunch of blick 
satin, bows and ends, and a 
damask rose on one side of it. 
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Fie, 1.—Lace Ficrv. 


The panier was like the dress and edged with wide white 
lace. 

‘‘Madeit yourself?” exclaimed my sister, ‘‘ I thought 
it had come from a court milliner.” 

“You do not yet know how clever is our friend, Mrs. 
Paton.” 

‘Tf you like my dress so much, perhaps you will bo 
surprised to hear it only cost me $s. 9d. 

<¢ Tmpossible !” 

“True. I will show you the bill. Fourteen yards at 
71 each. However, with lining, trimming, silk, bones, 
band ene hooks,—in a word complete, it has come to 
223. 6d. 
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at least. 


But how did you make it ?” inquired 
uphrosyne. 

Nothing is easier, my dear. The silk skirt 
worn under it was a very old one. I cleaned it 
with ammonia and turned it, pieced it and 
mended it to make a good petticoat. I will tell 
you, a slip will often bear to lose a breadth and 
be shortened a little. As I had no body left for 
it, I lined my dress with black alpaca, for which 
I gave 82d. and bought two yards. I chose it 
common on purpose to be thin. There is also a 
linen lining to the body. I cut out the linen by 
my pattern, marking the darts, then I cut the 
alpaca, and, lastly, the grenadine. I tacked 
each piece of alpaca to each piece of linen. I 
then tacked the grenadine over the two. I next 
pinned the pieces together, tried on the body, 
stitched all the seams; it is a high body, you 
see, and then I cut out the square for the neck. 
At the shoulders I cut it only so much as to take 
off what was left for turning in if it had been a 
high neck, and from thence I cut it slanting to 
the bosom, as low down as I intended the open- 
ing to be, allowing half-an-inch for turnings and 
sloped it to a little point about an inch below the 
neck, at the back.” 

‘*And do you recommend alpaca as you used 


- abr 
‘No, I do not. It is too limp. Silk is much 
Ni better. But it would have taken three yards of 
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silk, at 2s, 6d. a yard at least, and I did not 
think the dress worth it.” 
THE CoUNTESS C———. 
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GREAT FIRE AT NANCY. 


Fravcr has another loss to deplore in the destruc- 
tion of the ancient palace of the Dukes of Lorraine. 
‘The disastrous fire at Nancy foliowed close upon the 
serious explosions at Vincennes and Rheims. The 
cause of the calamity is not known, but there isa 
supposition of treachary in some quarters, as the fire 
spread alung like a train of powder for the length of 
200 metres. The fire raged with great violence, and 
unfortunately a great deul of valuable time was lost 
at the outset through the necessity of obtaining the 
Prussian authorisation for ringing the tocsin and 
summoning assistance. It was in a great measure 
owing to this absurd and inconsiderate arrangement 
that this fine old palace was destroyed. By the time the 
assistance arrived the flames had obtained such a mastery that 
they could not be overcome, and the utmost achieved was to 
rescue some valuable collections; among these was the famous 
tapestry of Charles-le-Téméraire, and some pictures. 

The library shared the fate of too many of the literary 
treasures of France during this year, and was consumed, 
thereby causing an irreparable loss to the provincial and arch- 
wological history of Lorraine. The church of the Cordeliers 
was saved with great difficulty, the belfry having caught fire 
twice, and for some time fears were entertained respecting the 
church of St. Epure. Had the wind not been calm a part of 
the old town would certainly have been a prey to the flamer, 
The greatest assiduity was displayed by the inhabitants in 
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“And Mrs. Ayrton’s must haye cost a dozen guineas | rendering aid in the emergency, and the Prussian soldiers ex- 
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pressed a desire to assist the fire- 
men of the town. The result of 
all their efforts was that the fire 
did not spread, but the palace 
disappeared, and only the walls 
remain to tell of its vanished 
splendour. ‘This architectural 
relic of Lorraine had been the de- 
light of every visitor passing to 
and from Germany, and the pride 
of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince. Ly careful arrangement 
and diligent research a most valu- 
able and curious collection had 
been formed of the souvenirs of 
Lorraine in the shape of arms, 
jewels, money, furniture, and 
clothing. 

The destruction of this fine old 
remnant of antiquity has caused 
the greatest consternation, and 
the people lament over the loss of 
the glorious recollection of the 
capital of Lorraine, the days of 
old Lotharingia, the Lorraine 
warrior, and the good King 
Stanislaus. 

The last Sovereign who visited 
the Lorraine Museum was the 
ar | | Emperor of Austria, {o whom a 
iit magniticent banquet was given in 

Wes the grand sadie of the Guards. 
His Majesty, the Empress, the 
Archdukes Charles aud Louis, 
and the Emperor Maximilian had 
sent souvenirs to it. Upon the 
receipt of the sad intelligence of 
the fire, the Emperor of Austria 
telegraphed to the Mayor of 
Nancy to ask for information 
respecting the affair, and to ex- 
press his profound regret at the 
occurrence. 


Tue woman Charlotte Day was 
on Wednesday again brought be- 
fore the borough magistrates at 
Cambridge, on a remanded charge 
of poisoning her husband on the 
18th of June last. The Town 
Clerk said he had no further evi- 
dence:to produce, and that Dr. 
Letheby had made an analysis 
and was unable to detect any 
poison. The prisoner was further 
remanded till Saturday. 

Tuecolliersemployed by Messrs. 
Trotter, Thomas and Co., at 
Wimberry Collicries, are on strike. 
The engineer, Thos. Budge, while 
repairing a valve in the shaft at 
the above works on Tuesday, fell 
to the bottom, and was killed. 
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Fic. 8.—Srar ror ORNAMENTING NET, IN 
CROCHET FOR ANTIMACASSAR. 


Fic. 4.—Eventnc Dress. 
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RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL THEATRE—- 


Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft).—The 
celebrated original comedy OURS written by T. W. Robertson, will be per- 
formed EVERY EVENING, at eight o’clock, by Mr. Hare, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. 
Addison, Mr, Collette, Mr. Bancroft, Miss Fanny Josephs, Miss Le Thiere, 
and Miss Marie Wilton. At 7.30, CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING, an 
Original comedietta by Theyre Smith. Mr. Cullette, Mr. Montgomery, 
Miss Carlotta Addisen.—Box-office hours, eleven till five. 


UEEN’S.— JOAN OF ARC. — Mr. and Mrs. 

ROUSBY, EVERY EVENING, in Tom Taylor’s great historical 

drama of JOAN OF ARC, at eight o’ciock. Seats from 7s. to €d. None to 
be had gratis. Free admission abolished for ever. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. ~— Mr. 


SOTHERN, having recovered from his severe illness, wiil pasitively 
appear THIS EVENING (Saturday), and every evening, in a new 
and original comedy-drama, in four acts, written by Henry J. Byron, 
entitled AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN ; or the Squire’s Last Shilling. The 
new scenery by O’Connor and Morris. To commence at seven, with the 
musical piece of MISCHIEF-MAKING. Madame Manette (Une Blan- 
chisseuse), with a Medley Bravura, Miss Fanny Wright. After which, at 
eight, a new and original comedy-drama, entitled an ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN ; or, The Squire’s Last Shilling, Characters by Mr, Sothern, Mr. 
Chippendale, Mr. Howe, Mr. Edward Arnott, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Braid, Mr. 
E. Osborne, Miss Amy Roselle (her te.th appearance at this theatre), 
Mrs. Chippendale, Miss C Hill, and Miss F. Gwynne. Concluding with 
the new screaming farce NOTIF I KNOWIT. Thrillington, Mr. Sothern. 
—Box-office open daily from ten till five. 


WV ADAME TUSSAUD’S. — Portrait Models of 


H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince Frederick 
William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von Moltke, and other Celebrites 
of the War, are now added. Admission, One Shilling. Children under 
Ten Years of Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —GREAT 

ATTRACTION—Professor Pepper’s * Trip to the Western Highlands 
of Ireland:” grand Scenery, andIrish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Russell’s Songs, under his personal kind superistendence, 
with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—* Paris, 
as it Was andIs;” illustrated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the 
Public Buildings and Streets; by J. L. King, Esq. Re-engagement of E. 
D. Davies, the Premier Ventriloquist —The Ghost and other Entertain- 
ments as usual.—Admission One Shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


Theatres and Amusenrents, 


Royat Irarran Oprna, Covent-Garpren.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Dinorah. Half-past Eight. 

Her Masesty’s Opera, Drury Lang.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Rigoletto. Half-past Fight. 

Haymarket.—Mischief Making—An English Gentleman—Not if I Know 
It—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 

ADELPHI. Downin a Balicon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre-Dame— 
Fantisticuff. Seven. 

Lycrum.—French Plays every evening. Eight. 

pa Ts Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge—Domestic WHercules. 

seven. 

Garevy.— French Plays. Eight. 

OtymMpic.—Master John Manley—Daisy Farm. feven. 

Sr. SEN Set EY White—Poll and Partner Joe—A Happy Pair. 
Seven. 

Prince oF Wates's.—Cut Off with a Shilling—Ours. Talf-past seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Tweedie’s Rights—Orange Tree and the Humble Bee— 
Half-past Seven. 

Roya Court THEATRE.—Great Expectations—Creatures of Impulse— 
Which is which. Half-past Seven. 

QureEn’s.—A Day after the Wedding—Joan of Are. Seven. 

Royat AMPHITHEATRE Crrcus.—Lulu—Scenes in the Aren2. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Jury 30. Sunpay.—8th Sunday after Trinity. 
31. Monday.—Loyola died, 1556. 
Ava. 1. Tuesday.—Lammas-day. 
2. Wednesday.—Battle of Blenh@™n, 1702. 
3. Thursday.—Bank of England founded, 1694. 
4, Friday.—Sun rises 4.28 a.m. 
5. Saturday.—Wceissemburg taken, 1870. 
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Tue LApy’s Own Parser is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 4, 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, 
Fleet-street; single copies, post free, for 53d.; three copies for 10d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year <..cn0sais (post free) 
Half.a:Year oi0.2c<. ” 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


F. G. E.—I can forward you the pattern of a fashionable jacket 
and sleeve for 20 stamps. A tunic for draping, 26 stamps. 

H. M. B.—Your manuscript has been returned as requested. 
We shall always be glad to hear from you. 

Canotinr.—Probably the cause of your gas being so dim is that 
the globes want washing. The lustres of candelabra and 
chandelicrs should be washed in clean cold suds. If dirty, rinse 
them in fresh suds. Leave them to dry without wiping ; then 
polish with a clean leather. Glass shades and cut glass 
should be washed without soap in clean cold water, and well 
rinsed : let them dry, and then polish. If much soiled, use a 
cloth in the water. If stains make soap and soda needful, 
rinse it off well afterwards. Never use warm water to glass. 
The same applies to tumblers and chandcliers. 

Aaciz.—No ; to our thinking, custards made with egg-powder 
are not good. If you cannot afford to make custards of the 
proper ingredients, give your guests plainer food ; only, let it 
be wholesome and plenty of it. A crust of good fresh bread, 
mild cheese, and a glass of clear strong ale is very preferable 
to a mess of cag-mag, pastry and cheap wines, even with 
artificial flowers in cut-glass stands. 

Daisy,—Grey twilled linen makes a nice dress for travelling. 
Short costume and one flounce, hemmed panier behind only, 
edged with an inch wide frill, or a little black maltese lace, 
which must be removed when washed, and will therefore give 
more coe or in place of a panicr a short overskirt edged 
with a frill, looped up each side with a black broad bow. A 
black sash; & W aterproof cloak without a cape or hood can be 
carried on the arm. Serge, if not too warm, is an excellent 
material—the dark blues are most durable. Ratwieh, theso 
two there is French merino. These can be bcught very good 
for 2s. 6d. a yard. Make the skirt in the same way, and 
with two shades of colour. Body panier and flounce of one 
colour, skirt and waistcoat front lighter. French merino 
dyes to look like new, and will even wash well. It drapes 
elegantly and is pleasant fecling to wear. Brown shades 
do not fly so soon as grey. 

PuzztEp.—We referred to the recovery of the MSS, in No. 
243. The fault was one of the Post-office entirely. They 
wore sent to another office bearing 2 somewhat similar name, 
and we rescued them by personal enquiry. Thanks for the 
new enclosure. The stanzas, which shall appear in due 
course, haye an archness and espicylierie about them which 


are absolutely fascinating, and make the reader long to 
follow the injunctions of the last line. At the same time you 
have: contrived to combine with Anacreontic warmth a 
chasteness of thought worthy of Wordsworth. 


Perite Et PiquanteE writes that being out of town she did not 
see Julia B.’s attack upon herself in time to reply thereto 
last week, but trustsit is not yet toolate. Shesays: “ Many 
thanks, dear Editor, for your chivalrous defence of an un- 
known correspondent against so uncalled-for an attack. 
Surely, if I have written to you with somewhat more candour 
and openness than I should have used to a visible friend, I 
have not thereby sacrificed any portion of maiden modesty, 
and [I am glad that you do nut so misjudge me. As for Julia 
B., I can imagine that she is a prim, harsh, censorious prude, 
with thin lips and angular configuration, who makes all her 
relatives and acquaintances unhappy with the constant 
assertion of her superior virtues and contempt for ‘male 
humans,” and will continue so to do until some fine morning 
it is discovered that she has run away with the footman. 
These prudes always doit.” Very violent, indeed, PEerirr rr 
PIQuANTE; we are sorry you have allowed yourself to lose 
your temper, although we can hardly wonder at it. But 
what says Julia B. ? 

Firrrty writes to protest against the version given by Fiona 
of her remarks with reference to washing plants, and we 
must say she has some amount of justice on herside, Frora 
had certainly given to Frreriy’s arguments an interpretation 
they would not properly bear, in her anxiety to oppose the 
practice of washing plants, to which, be it said, we are as 
strongly attached as Frmerty herself. We regret that 
Firer.y has marked one of her communications “ private,’ 
as otherwise we would have given it at length. Our corres- 
pondent will doubtless be satisfied if we reproduce the fol- 
lowing extracts from a former contribution of hers on this 
subject :—“ We all know how essential cleanliness is, in a 
sanitary point of view, to human beings. It is equally 
desirable, depend upon it, for the health of plants. It is the 
extreme of ignorance to expect that plants whose leaves are 
covered with dirt and dust can thrive; frequent sponging 
and washing of the foliage is absolutely requisite. I will 
tell you how I used to manage some of my smaller window 
plants when giving them their bath. I had a large, deep pail 
of water placed upon the lawn in summer, in the greenhouse 
in winter, and dipped them in it. A novice at plant-washing 
must proceed rather carefully when she practises this opera- 
tion ; she must take the flower-pot in her right hand, and 
placing the stem of the plant firmly between her fingers, 
press the soil down while turning the flower-pot bottom up- 
wards, she gently dips the entire foliage in the water. This 
effectually rids the plant of insects, and cleanses its leaves 
at the same time.” . . “ Watering is a vexed question 
with most amateur gardeners. They either consider it 
requisite to be everlastingly, watering-pot in hand, deluging 
their poor plants, or else they suffer them to shrivel up for 
lack of moisture. Plants set a good example to many human 
beings, for they never care to drink unless they are thirsty ; 
consequently, they should be well watched. Sometimes in 
winter, when a plant is in a state of rest, it will not want 
water for a month, yet this same plant on a hot sunshiny 
summer day, will be very thankful for a little twice in twelve 
hours. Damping the leaves is a nice thing in summer, but 
never water during the warmest period of the year with 
water that is of a lower temperature than that of the room 
in which the plants live, and never allow the water in the 
saucers to be above the cighth of an inch in height if the 
pots have to stand in it; better far, should a plant look very 
dry indeed, place it in a pail of water for five minutes and 
then set it to drain before you replace it in the saucer,” 


Pomona also writes on the same subject, attacking Frora, but 
as this correspondent seems rather to depend on reading than 
on personal observation, the letter has less weight than 
Frerty’s. Besides, why does our correspondent seek to 
disguise his sex under a feminine nom de plume 2 
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Iris unfortunate enough for our readers that the Houses 
of Parliament could not contrive to settle their quarrels 
somewhat earlier in the session, for whatever question may 
be raised respecting the Queen’s prerogative there can be 
no question whatever that itis the undoubted prerogative 
of every lady who is compelled to reside in London during 
the winter, spring, and summer, to fly from the smoke and 
dust, and noise, to fresh air and sea breezes in August and 
September. This year, however, 1t seems more than pro- 
bable that unless Mr. Gladstone and the House he rules 
can come to some agreement to hold an autumnal session 
the two most favourable months in the year for holiday 
makers, and at the same time the most trying to pass in 
the metropolis, will have passed away before the large 
numbers of people whose presence in London is compelled 
by the sitting of Parliament, will be enabled to rest from 
their labours. And we need not urge that if husbands, 
brothers, and sons are compelled to remain in town, the 
trip to the seaside, or the lakes, or the Trossachsis robbed 
of more than half its charm, while further journeyings are 
absolutely impossible. The bickerings of our senators 
during the last month or two certainly furnish strong ar- 
guments for the admission of women, not only to the fran- 
chise, but to full parliamentary privileges, for while we 
do not believe that ladies would ever waste time in talking 
for talking’s sake as the men have been doing, we are sure 
they would find some means of finishing their work satis- 
factorily before the beginning of August. : 

But, as we have constantly urged, even without tho 
franchise the inflnence of woman is almost incalculable, 
and we do heartily wish that our readers would set to 
work earnestly now to exercise that influence in fayour 
ofa prorogation, or, at all events, a long adjournment, of 
Parliament. After the terribly severe spring which has 
made the country less attractive than usual, and caused 


all vegetation to be exceptionally backward, the sun has 
at last recovered its power, andits bright rays are render- 
ing the streets uninhabitable, and causing each poor 
captive, who is bound to the wheels of the car of State, 
to turn longingly to, thoughts and memories of green 
fields, and shady trees, and pleasant beeches, where the 
murmur of the wayes brings with its gentle roll health- 
inspiring winds from the temple of Neptune. Is it not 
tantalising to think of the fairy-lke yachts, decked in 
their new robes of spotless canvas, dotting the Solent, and 
riding listlessly at anchor, awaiting the owners, who long 
but cannot yet fly to their polished decks? Then, too, 
should the hotel and lodging-housekeepers, whose days 
of harvest are rapidly flitting by, be forgotten? Is it 
not possible that if this year they are robbed of their 
prey, by next they will haye fled to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new themselves ? 

Therefore let the ladies, one and all, issue their ulti- 
matum to their husbands, informing them that if they 
insist on making night hideous with their useless speeches 
they will be left to their own devices, for al! the daughters 
of Eve have determined to enquire for themselves into 
the state of the weather and ihe crops in the agricultural 
districts, and to make practical enquiry into the condition 
of the dwellings of the peasantry. This threat will 
quickly have the desired effect, for excepting a few Irish 
members who occupy dismal chambers and live at their 
clubs, not a dozen of our legislators, hereditary or elected, 
would consent to remain in London for a week without 
some one of the lady members of their family to look 
after their little comforts. So, ladies, the remedy is in 
your own hands. Be up and doing, and delay not until 
the sun has crossed the equinox and nights grow chill 
and long, and the autumn waves toss with a playful 
restlessness hardly conducive to the bodily comfort of the 
timid and unaccustomed mariner. 


No woman can be blamed for making herself look well 
She is not only the helpmate of man, but the grace and 
ornament of his household, and the wite never paysa greater 
compliment to the husband than when she preserves that 
neatness of attire, or that taste in her toilette which 
helped to win him. Dress in women exercises a greater 
sway than many people imagine, and contemptible as if 
may seem at first sight, it goes a great way towards 
influencing, not merely likes and dislikes, but the deeper 
affections. This reads startling, but it is nevertheless 
true. There are of course hard struggles in life, periods 
when dress is forgotten, when husband and wife joined 
hand in hand fight a battle heroically together, and 
think only of the difficulty to beovercome. But cxistenco 
is happily not entirely made up of hard struggles; even 
for those who have much weary toil there are times of 
rest, and with that jarge majority which has an easy 
going life comparatively trivial concerns have a most 
significant importance. As at a theatre we regard costume 
as an important matter, soin the human drama we aro 
playing, dress occupies a prominent position. 

A well dressed woman is regarded as the noblest work 
of society, and her toilet sheds a reflected glory upon her 
husband and her belongings; but the well dressed woman 
at home, the woman who always cares for her appearance, 
the woman who thinks it an insult to her surroundings to 
appear in the privacy of the home circle in that condi- 
tion of attire which can best by described by the expres- 
sive word ‘‘slommerky,” exerts the most beneficial effect 
over her household. She instils into them habits of 
neatness, and teaches them the useful lesson that it is not 
right to have one face for company, another for the family. 
On the other hand, the neglect of dress has a most bane- 
ful influence. It has often first taught a man that he has 
made a mistake in his marriage, that he has not taken 
unto himself true gold, but an electroplate sham. ‘lho 
fact that the prize has been won is shown ina dilferenca 
of attire, and the husband speedily sees the change, 
he institutes comparisons with other wives not to the 
advantage of his own, his amowr propre is hurt, and what 
in itself is, or xather seems to be, a trifle, serves as a 
foundation upon which is raised a mountain structure of 
unhappiness. Men do place themselves on pedestals, but 
in nine out of ten cases they are sensitive to a degre 
about small matters, though ashamed to confess their 
weakness. There is many a husband who, though he 
would scorn to own to the feeling, experiences the greatest 
satisfaction in seeing his wife well dressed. It brings 
back a remembrance of those old honeymoon days in 
which a great deal of foolish nonsense was spoken, but 
which have a spark of romance in them that no man is 
the worse for keeping the memory of them treasured up 
in his heart. 

Let it not be supposed we advocate extravagance n 
dress ; it would be impossible to do so from the simple act 
that a well dressed woman never can be extrayagantly 
dressed. This reads like a paradox, but it is a great, 
though very seldom recognised truth. To dress well 
means to wear the attire suitable to the station to which 
the wearer belongs. 1fwe hold up to ridicule the servant 
girl who indulges in finery, we may with equal justico 
pity the woman in a higher grade who places on her back 
clothing so expensive that the purchase of it runs her 
into difficulties. A well dressed woman displays her 
taste, and her sense, by choosing that attire which comes 
within her means, and by fashioning her garments, so 
that they suit her age and stature. ‘The laws of harmony 
and contrast of colour alike serve for the humble print, 
and for the aristocratic velvet, neatness is not necessarily 
primness, and to be in the fashion does not imply, unless 
you are in the social position to excuse it, that you should 
go to the very extreme. A well dressed woman does not 
wear shabby finery, she dresses within her means, has 
her clothes well made, wears them with neatness, and 
endeavours to show off the gifts of God to the best 
advantage. That is our definition. Possibly we have 
written an oft told story, but if the preacher is allowed 
to revert to old truths again and again, surely the press 
may be permitted the same privilege, especially when 
the world seems to stand in need of being reminded of the 
existence of facts which, though admitted, haye passed 
into the limbo of the forgotten, 
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Comt and Fashionable sels. 
THE COURT. 


Tue Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon, accompanied 
by the Crown Princess of the German Empire; and her 
Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold walked in the 
grounds on Friday morning. 

Prince Christian Victor, Prince Albert, and Princess Vic- 
toria Louise of Schleswig-Holstcin, attended by Lady Caroline 
Barrington, arrived at Osborne. : ; 

Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne left Osborne for 
London. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Friday 
afternoon, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe; and her 
Majesty and the royal family went out in the grounds on 
Saturday morning. : 

The Crown Prince of the German Empire arrived at Osborne 
from Germany, attended by Count Eulenburgh and Major 
Von Mischke. ; 

The Queen drove’ out in the afternoon, accompanied by the 
Crown Prince and Princess of the German Empire. ‘The other 
members of the royal family also went out. 

Her Majesty, the Crown Prince and Princess of the German 
Empire and their children, Prince William, Princess Charlotte, 
and Prince Henry of Prussia, and Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, attended Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morn- 
ing. The Rev. George Prothero ofliciated. 

The Queen and the royal family walked and drove in the 
grounds on Monday morning. 

The Marquis of Hartington dined with the Queen and the 
royal family. Madile. Von Below and Count Eulenburgh had 
also the honour of being invited. 

The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely and the Countess of Gainsborough ; and 
her Majesty and the royal family walked in the grounds on 
Tuesday morning. 

His Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince of the 
German Empire, attended by Count Eulenburgh, left Osborne 
on Tuesday morning on a visit to his Serene Highness Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar at Molcombe. 

His Royal Highness Prince Oscar of Sweden and Norway 
attended by Count Steenhock (Chargé d’Affaires of Sweden and 
Norway) and Major Hjelmstjerna, visited the Queen and the 
royal family on ‘Tuesday, and remained to luncheon. 

‘The Prince of Leiningen also visited her Majesty and remained 
to luncheon. 

The Marquis of Hartington left Osborne on Monday. 

The Countess of Gainsborough also left Osborne. 

The Queen drove out on Tuesday afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice; and Her Majesty and the Royal Family 
walked in the grounds on Wednesday morning. 3 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne arrived at Osborne on Tuesday, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Princess of Wales left Ingenheim on Friday last, for 
Kissingen. On the same day the Prince of Wales started for 
England, arriving at Marlborough House on Monday. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur dined with Lord and 
Lady Otho Fitzgerald, on Thursday at their residence on 
Carlton-house-terrace. a 

_ Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz 
honoured M. and Madame Van de Weyer with their presence 
at dinner on Thursday evening, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury by his company at 
dinner on ‘thursday at their residence in Pall-mall. 

Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar left on Monday for Molecome, where his Im- 
perial Highness the Crown Prince of Germany, Prince Arthur, 
and a few friends stayed with the Prince and Princess Edward 
of Saxe- Weimar during the race week. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, who, with some other 
members of the royal family, will proceed on a visit to Ireland 
on the 1st of August, and remain there about a week, will go 
to Aldershot on his return, to join the Rifle Brigade, which 
will leave Woolwich about the 5th proximo for that station, in 
order to take part in the forthcoming compaign in Berkshire. 
The prince will serve during the campaign as captain of his 
Own company, where the rougher lessons of active service will 
be better learnt than they would be upon the staff; and there 
18 TYeason to believe that he will afterwards procced with the 

tifle Brigade to Dover, where the ‘egiment is to be stationed 

or some time. 


THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF BRAZIL. 
On Thursday morning the Emperor of Brazil went unaccom- 
Panied for an early drive to Kew and Richmond Park, and 
Visited the Earl and Countess Russell at Pembroke Lodge, re- 
Mae. home to breakfast shortly after nine o’clock. His 
‘Aesty, accompanied by Baron de Bom Retiro, after breakfast 
ieee as Bank of England, and was conducted over its seve- 
Gwe. I pets jatter which his Majesty proceeded to the 
and Eni cantons 8 siete in Jermyn-sircet. The Emperor 
Tha S,a fter luncheon, W ent fora drive in the parks. , 
fitted aka ones Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, 
tatGENy y, & pa us suite, paid a visit to the universit y and 
Railway ee on ‘Saturday, arriving at the Great Western 
fastiv >  vetion shortly after eleven o'clock, and after break- 
3 ane at the Clarendon Hotel, the whole of which had been 
Wee uae Ot) period of their stay, proceeded to inspect the 
aaoRt part re I Eh objects of interest. _After this the 
Hei: aWiee at the deanery, went from thence to Blen- 
Vice-Chancellor. ae dined at the Clarendon Hotel, the 
On Sunday ae : r. Acland being invited. fey 
attended hieh ening at their Imperial Majesties anc suite 
o clock, and lores; _ Sy Roman Catholic Chapel at sev au 
Birmingham. Dineen after 9 am. for W arwick anc 
were accompanied by the ke of their visit their Majesties 
Their Majesties and Ritchie ee Sa Ee et 
retinue proceeded on to Bing prented at Warwick, but their 
met by carriages with postilions. he, The royal party were 
Hotel, whither they drove and had I th ue Be nite Stat 
a visit to Warwick Castle thevangdaten os: woee, oom paid 
Warwick, where they spent upwa cestral seat of the Karl of 
: iy, , Upwards of an hour in inspecting 
the mansion and the valuabie pictures and oyaceti ta 
contains. Kenilworth Castle, the famous Sea vi % 
elcester, now a picturesque ruin, wag ale, ws, te MM 

party driving the siatancesmbedt vel mailes ee the royal 
; = » through one of the 


most lovely districts of woodland Warwickshire, passing by the 
way the legendary Guy’s Cliff. Their Imperial Majesties and 
suite returned to Warwick, and then drove to Stratford-on- 
Avon, a distance of nine miles, in order to visit Shakspere’s 
birthplace, and his grave in the parish church. In the evening 
they travelled by train from Stratford to Birmingham, where 
they arrived at cight o’clock. Notwithstaning a heavy rain, a 
large concourse of persons assembled at the station, and as the 
imperial party alighted they were received with a hearty cheer. 
They were conducted to the Great Western Hotel, where apart- 
ments had been specially prepared for them. 

On Monday the Emperor commenced an inspection of the 
principal manufactories, and after a brief stay in Birming- 
ham proceeded to Chester. On leaving Birmingham His 
Majesty was attended to the Railway-station by Mr. !tall of 
the Great Western Hoicl, to whom his Majesty expressed his 
satisfaction at the attention and accommodation he had 
received, 


TIE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE OF RUSSIA. 

His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia, younger brother of the Emperor, arrived by the con- 
tinental mail at Charing-cross Station on YVhursday afternoon, 
attended by a few aides-de-camp. The grand duke desired to 
observe the strictest ¢xesgnito. On his arrival at Charing-cross 
from Dover, the only official in attendance to receive his im- 
perial highness was M. Bartholomei, the principal secretary of 
the Russian Embassy. 

On Saturday forenoon the grand Duke went to the Inter- 
national Exhibition, where his imperial highness and attendants 
spent several hours. 

Jn Sunday his imperial highness and the whole of his suite 
attended divine service at the Russian chapel in Welbeck- 
strect, the Rev. Dr. Popoff officiating. In the afternoon his 
imperial highness and chief attendants went to the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park, and stayed there until it was time to 
return to Claridge’s to dinner. 

On Monday morning shortly after breakfast his imperial 
highness the Grand Duke Constantine went to St. James’s 
Palace to pay a visit to the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz. 
After luncheon his imperial highness again went to the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and there passed several hours. In the 
evening the grand duke and attendants honoured the French 
plays at the Lyceum by their presence. 

On Tuesday morning his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Constantine paid a visit to the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House. After luncheon the Grand Duke paid a visit to the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz and the Duchess of 
Cambridge at St. James's Palace, then went to his Excellency 
Count Apponyi, in Belgrave-square, visited his Excellency 
Musurus Pasha at the ‘Turkish Embassy, and then went to the 
Swedish Legation to visit Prince Oscar of Sweden. Afterwards 
his imperial highness and suite proceeded to the International 
Exhibition, where they remained till late in the evening. 


PRINCE OSCAR OF SWEDEN. 


His Royal Highness Prince Oscar of Sweden, attended by 
Major Hjelmstjerna, returned to the Swedish Legation on Sun- 
day morning from a tour of the Western Highlands of 
Scotland. After breakfast the prince paid a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone at their residence on Carlton-house-terrace ; 
and later in the afternoon went to Richmond, where he dined. 

On Monday morning he received at the Swedish Legation 
visits from Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind), Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild, and Mr. Le Neve Foster (secretary of the Society of 
Arts). After luncheon Prince Oscar visited the International 
Exhibition. In the evening his royal highness went to the 
French Plays at the Lyceum Theatre. Prince Oscar went to 
Osborne early on Tuesday morning to pay his respects to her 
Majesty, and dined with the Karl and Countess Vane in the 
evening. 

His Royal Highness left town shortly after eight o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, in order that the Prince might pay his res- 
pects to her Majesty at Osborne. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duke of Marlborough has left town for a cruise in his 
yacht. 

” The Earl and Countess of Harewood and family have left 
town for Harewood House, Yorkshire, for the season. 

A marriage is arranged between Viscount Southwell and 
Miss Mostyn, the eldest daughter of Sir Pyers and the Hon. 
Lady Mostyn. 

Deatu or Str T. D. Actann.—Sir.Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Bart., expired at his seat, Kellerton, near Exeter, on Saturday, 
in his 84th year. The deceased baronet, who suececded his 
father in 1794, and represented his native county in Parliament 
during nearly half a century, was widely and deservedly re- 
spected throughout the west country. He is succeeded in the 
title and estates by his son, My. Thomas Dyke Acland, M.P. 
for North Devon. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged and will shortly 
take place between Mr. John Campbell, eldest son of Mr. Colin 
Campbell, of Stonefield, Argleshire, and Adela Harriet, second 
daughter of Lord Charles Pelham Clinton, brother of the late 
and uncle to the present Duke of Newcastle. 

Tut Lory Great CHAMBERLAINSHIP.—The abeyance of the 
barony of Willoughby de Eresby, having been terminated by 
admitting the right Hon. Clementina Elizabeth, Dowager Lady 
Aveland, as senior co-hciress to the enjoyment of that dignity, 
the Lord Great Chamberberlainship will be now held solely by 
her ladyship, which will be performed by her deputy, Lord 
Aveland. ‘he Lord Great Chambcrlainship will ¢ ntinue in 
the De Eresby family during the reign of her present Majesty, 
when it will pass into the Cholmondeley family, the two fami- 
lies holdiny the office jointly. 

Tur Queen's Visir To Scornanp.—The Scotsman says it is 
rumoured in well-informed quarters that in all probability the 
Queen will visit Edinburgh about the 14th of August, and re- 
side for two or three days in the palace of Holyrsod, which has 
recently, by repairs, painting, and furnishing, been put in a 
fit state for her Majesty’s reception. From Edinburgh her 
Majesty will proceed to Balmoral, and, 10 days later, or about 
the 26th of August, will pay a visit to the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyll at Inverary Castle. Tho arrival of the Princess 
Louise and Marquis of Lorne at Inverary will precede that of 
her Majesty by a few days. 

Tur Lars Hann or Crarenpon.—It has been decided to erect 
a marble statue of the late Marl of Clarendon in the Forcign- 
office. A committee has been formed to receive subscriptions 
for this purpose. 

Goopwoop Hovszr.—The Duke and Duchess of Richmond 
have received the following company at Goodwood House dur- 
ing the race meeting :—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, the former attended by 
Colonel: Ellis; the Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel 


— 


Hon. James Macdonald; the Marquis of Ailesbury and Marquis 
of Anglesey, stewards ; the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath 
and Hon. Misses Vesey, the Earl of Bradford, the Earl of Straf- 
ford, the Earl and Countess of Listowel, the Earl and Countess 
of March, the Earl Annesley, the Earl of Westmoreland, Vis- 
count Macduff, Viscount Falmouth, Lord and Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, Lord Algernon and Lord Francis Gordon Lennox 
Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, Lord and Lady Alexander Gordon 
Lennox, Lord Rivers, Hon. Captain Carrington, Hon. Mr. 
Charteris, Hon. Captain Wellesley, Hon, Oliver Yorke, Hon. 
Admiral Rous, General the Right Hon. Jonathan Peel Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, Sir Robert Brownrigg, Captain Savile, 
Mr. and Lady Augusta Sturt, Mr. George Payne, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, &c. The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel 
Macdonald, arrived on Monday, the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh on Tuesday. 


Tue Marriace or tue Prince oF WIED AND Princess 
Many or Hottanp.—A letter in the Constitutionne! gives the 
subjoined details:—“ The Princess Mary, daughter of Prince 
Frederick of Holland and the Princess Louisa, sister to the 
King of Prussia, completed her 30th year on the Sth July. 
She is heiress to one of the largest fortunes in Europe, and, 
like Madile. de Montpensier formerly, had been asked for in 
marriage by all the lackland princes of both hemispheres. 
none, however, found favour in hereyes. One day in travelling 
she met the young Prince of Weid at a lunch in ‘the palace of 
the Prince of Hesse, and from that moment her affection was 
fixed. The prince is only 25 years of age, and is younger 
brother of the Prince Charles of Roumania. By his mother 
he is allied to the House of Nassau. When scarcely of age he 
found himself head of the mediatised sovereign House of Weid. 
He has continued to reside at the palace of Neuwied, the 
former capital of his father’s States. ‘hose who know the 
calm and patriarchal existence which reigns in that pleasant 
seat will not wonder that the Princess Mary should have pre- 
ferred it to the splendour of a royal palace with its train of 
troubles and deceptions. An incident of the betrothal of the 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied with the Prince of Roumania may 
be remembered. It was on a Sunday. The Prince went to 
church, and what was his surprise to sce his future bride take 
her seat at the organ and afterwards direct a chorus of children. 
At breakfast was served an immense cake made by the same 
fair hands that were afterwards to be given to him. The 
Prince was delighted with those customs, almost biblical in 
their simplicity.” 

Loxp Burcutey, eldest son of the Marquis of Exctor, having 
attained his majority, the event has been celebrat<d with great 
rejoicings at Burghley House, and among the tenantry on the 
estate. The proceedings commenced on Wednesday, and con- 
tinued on Thursday. On Wednesday forenvon the mayor and 
corporation of Stamford proceeded to Burghley House, and 
presented the Marquis of Exeter with a congratulatory address. 
Jn the afternoon the marquis entertained the tenantry and 
other invited guests, to the number of about 700, in a marquee 
within the grounds, when Lord Burghley was presented by the 
tenantry with a splendid epergne, valued at £250. There was 
a grand display of fireworks in the evening. On 'Thurs- 
day a number of games and rustic sports took place within the 
grounds, and the festivities concluded with a ball and supper in 
the Assembly Rooms at Stamford. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


Any one who happens to be travelling about the Continent 
just now is sure to meet with, as well as hear a considerable 
amount of gossip about, imperial and royal travellers. Em- 
perors, kings, princes, and statesmen are running about as if on 
some important business. The other day I witnessed the arrival 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the royal family 
at Brussels. On reaching Ostend the day before yesterday and 
descending from the steamer I saw the Impcrial Prince of Ger- 
many onthe quay. With his usual good nature he was speaking 
to those about him, and told some Belgian authority he expected 
to visit Ostend again if his illustrious father carried cut his in- 
tention of visiting the sea-side resort, which place he so much 
liked, because it was to him not only agreeable for a holiday 
repose, but because Ostend is associated with reminiscences 
before he came to the throne. Prince Christian of Denmark 
passed through Ostend last week. Ostend i; filling rapidly. 
They told me the King of the Belgians and all the royal family 
were expected there. A friend of mine had met the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia on his way to England. He learnt 
that nearly all the Imperial family would be on the wing this 
nummer. 

On arriving here (at Ems) T expected to find this generally 
fashionable resort crowded with smart men and ladies in magni- 
ficent toilets. I‘rance used to contribute largely with her sport- 
ing population—sporting in every sense of the word. But this 
year there are no French amongst us, because the modern 
William the Conqueror, that venerable old soldier the Emperor 
of Germany, is amongst us. It is not fashionable even for the 
French demi-monde to be seen at any German watering-place 
this year. Thus it is when we go down to the fountains of 
health, or linger round the band, or take a constitutional or an 
idle stroll, we mect only ladies in very sober costumes, German 
grande dames, looking like respectable housekeepers. ‘There are 
very few people bent on making their fortunes at play. The 
joucurs, L am told by an English friend who knows Ems well, 
were never so few. ; 

The Emperor rises early ; you may see him any morning at 
the fountain he patronises about seven o’clock imbibing his 
long draught. The good-natured old man has a word for those 
around him with whom he has spoken before, and a smile for 
everybody. His dress and manners are alike simple— Mars in a 
dressing-gown and slippers. _‘I'wo gentlemen generally accom- 
pany the Emperor; they are his aide-de-camps, from whom his 
{mperial Majesty often strolls away to a considerable distance. 
People will rudely look at the old soldier, will salute him fre- 
quently, and the band will unfailingly strike up the national air 
when he passes. His Majesty would willingly dispense with all 
this, but as long as he lives the cenquerorof France in 1871 must 
remain an object of grcat interest and curiosity wherever he goes. 
At seven o'clock in the evening the Emperor generally comes 
to hear our after-dinner music at the “ Establishment,” and sits 
near a table on which is placed a silver vase with flowers. A 
few privileged persons of the Court generally approach his 
Majesty. arly to bed, early to rise, simple feeding, three or 
four hours’ work and reading telegrams, such is the manner 
which the Emperor of Germany and those who immediately 
surround him pass their time at Ems. A friend arriving from 
Bruges says Henry V. is still there, holding constant communt- 
cation with his friends in France.—Ems Correspondent of the 
Morning Post, 


Tue journals announce the death at Rollendorf, in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, of Madame Clement Thomas, widow 
of the unfortunate general murdered at Montmartre on the 
18th March. She never recovered from the shock produced by 


the tragic event, 


gatitfee 
Bio o. 


General Glewnings. 


we : 
Mapame Georges Sann’s state of health is at present, 
it appears, such as not to cause any alarm to her friends, 


TuE Indépendance Belge announces the existence of an 
alliance between Gambetta and Thiers as a positive fact. 


THE post of physician to Middlesex Hospital has be- 


come vacant by the resignation of Dr. Murchison. 


Fresit details, of a heartrending nature, haye been 
received as to the famine in Persia. 


TE Austrian Government is undertaking, at the in- 
stance, it is said, of England, a searching inquiry as to the de- 
velopment and organisation of the International Society. 

WILLIAM Coxitrys, who was sentenced to death at the 
Clonmel Assizes on Friday for the Cappawhite murder, has con- 
fessed his guilt. 

TE death is announced of Mr. Frank Matthews, the 
actor. He and Mrs. Matthews have for many years been con- 
nected with the principal London theatres. 


Tnx potato disease has extensively appeared in Wilt- 
shire and Somersetshire, many of the ficlds having assumed 
that blackened appearance which accompanies this scourge. 


THE engineers appointed to report on the construction 
of a tunnel between England and france have designated the 
firm of M.M. Strousberg, of Berlin, as the contractors. 


Tr is affirmed that a motion will be introduced in the 
Italian Parliament to raise the Kingdom of Italy to the rank of 
an Empire. 

A TELEGRAM from Brussels says that the state of health 
of the Empress Charlotte of Mexico gives rise to the most se- 
rious apprehensions. 

Tue Augsburg Gazette says that the Count de Chambord 
had resolved to recognise the tricolour flag in his famous pro- 
clamation, but was deterred by a mandate from Rome. 


Mr. STRANGE has, according to the Paris papers, con- 
cluded negotiations for the leasing of the Chatelet which he in- 
tends to transform into a music-hall after the fashion of the 
original Alhambra. 


Tue electric fluid travelling along tho telegraphic wires 
during a thunderstorm on Sunday afternoon, entered the village 
post-office at Lochgelly, in Fifeshire, and set the place on fire. 
The flames were speedily extinguished. 


Tuer formal declaration of the poll took place at 
Monaghan on Saturday, when the sheriff said the numbers were, 
Leslie, 2,538; Butt, 1,451; giving a majority for Leslie of 
1,087. 

Ir is stated that a special assize will be held in con- 
nexion with the murder of the bank cashier at Newtown- 
Stewart, if suflicient evidence is obtained to put anyone on 
trial. 

THe rumour of the illness of Mr. Shirley, M.P. for 
county Monaghan, is without foundation. It was the indispo- 
sition of the hon. member’s nephew that gave rise to the mis- 
conception. 

Tur Cape and Natal Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamship Warrior, Captain Thomas, which arrived at Dart- 
mouth on Saturday from the Cape, made the voyage in twenty- 
six days seven hours, which is the fastest on record. 

Tr is announced that owing to amendments having been 
introduced by the Select Committee of the Commons to which 
the Royal Parks and Gardens Bill was referred, the Government 
has withdrawn the measure. 


THE carpet weavers in several districts of Scotland 
came out on strike on Monday for an advance of wages, and 
those in the other districts are expected to follow their ex- 
ample. 

Tite Gaulois states that experiments with road steam- 
engines are now being made in the Boulevard de Courcelle, 
with a view to the introduction of this means of locomotion in 
the exterior boulevards and through the main arteries of Paris. 


MonsEIGNEUR Gurpert has been approved by the 
Pope as Archbishop of Paris. The report that the National 
Guard is to be disbanded throughout France has been con- 
firmed. 

Iy consequence of the anticipated revolution in China, 
the St. Petersburg General Post Office has declined to register 
any more letters or parcels for China containing moncy or valu- 
ables. Disturbances have already commenced at Canton, and a 
gunboat has been sent up. 


THE Sunderland Town Council have resolved to appoint 
a committee to consider what arrangements should be made in 
reference to the visit of the ex-Emperor Napoleon to the 
neighbourhood, and whether an address should be presented to 
his Majesty. . . 

Tre Emperor and Empress of Brazil and suite arrived 
at Birkenhead on Wednesday morning, They paid a visit to 
the Birkenhead Docks and Messrs. Laird’s shipbuilding-yard, 
and then proceeded to Liverpool, where they spent the after- 
noon in visiting the chief objects of interest. 

THE management of the Atlantic telegraphs has for 
some time been a source of complaint in America, and the New 
York papers are anticipating with pleasure the establishment 
of another line to Europe via the West Indies to stretch to 
Lisbon. 

T'E Goodwood Meeting opened on Tuesday with bril- 
liant sunshine. ‘The Heath was in beautiful order. The 
attendance was very large, including the party visiting at 
Goodwood House, the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, and 
the Crown Prince of Germany. . 

THE inquest on the body. of Head-constable Talbot was 
concluded on Tuesday. The jury found that he came to his 
death from the effects of a certain gunshot wound under which 
he was suffering when he was conveyed to the hospital on the 
morning of the 12th July. 

THE Gaulots states that experiments with the road 
steam-engine are NOW being made in the Boulevard de Cour- 
celles, with a view to the introduction of this means of locomo- 
tion in the exterior boulevards and through the main arteries of 
Paris. ; ; 

Lorp Manon, M.P., presided on Monday evening at a 
mecting held to consider the desirability of forming a committee 
of the Society for Organising Charitable Relief and Repressing 
Mendicity in the Poor Law Union of Lewisham, and_resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously in favour of the object in view. 

Accorpinc to the Imparcial de PEst, the celebrated 
Zouave Jacob, whose supposed cures of paralysis excited so 
much attention in Paris at one time, has come to a miserable 


end. ‘Jhis journal alleges that he belonged to the 20th corps 


in the Army of the Loire, and was shot as a traitor and spy. 
He kept the Prussians daily informed of the position of the 
French army during three months’ time. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


THERE is arumour, according to the Globe, that when 
Sir Robert Collier goes to the Divorce Court, Sir J. Coleridge 
will be Attorney-General, and Mr. Vernon’ Harcourt, the ever 
present and active advocate of the Ministry, will be the new 
Solicitor-General. 


THE small pattern Gatling gun, which is similar to the 
mitrailleur, and was some time since approved by the War Office, 
is being manufactured in considerable numbers in Woolwich. 
Several improvements have been introduced since its adoption 
was first decided upon. 

Tur Journal des Débats says that the Communists, 
though they dare not sign their placard, are sure to poll in great 
strength, and that the utmost difficulty will be found in pre- 
venting a Red victory. It says that some chiefs of the Inter- 
national Society will stand, and be heavily polled for. 

At Bow-street on Saturday, in the Excise prosecution 
against the “ German Club,” it was stated that the defendant's 
solicitor had not been instructed to appear, and that the defen- 
dant himself had not been heard of since the previous hearing. 
Under these circumstances Sir Thomas Henry inflicted the full 
penalties incurred. 

TuE Glasgow Chamber of Commerce agreed on Monday 
to memorialise the Foreign Secretary, pointing out the injury 
to the commercial interests of the city, and the injustice to in- 
dividuals, which would be caused by the setting aside of the 
French Treaty without notice; and a deputation was appointed 
to wait on Lord Granville on the subject. 

Mr. Epwarp Baxter, of Kincaldrum, father of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, died on Wednesday at his residence, 
Hazelhall, near Dundee. The deceased gentleman was brother 
of Sir David Baxter, and he has been a successful merchant. 
He took a great interest in the prosperity of Dundee. Deceased 
was about 80 years of age. 

Two men named Harris and Smith, one a general dealer 
and the other a respectable carpenter, were charged, before Mr. 
Maude, at the Greenwich Police-court on Saturday, with inciting 
a riot in front of the house of Mr, Ebenezer Pook, London-street, 
Greenwich. Mr. Maude fined Smith 40s., the other defendant 
Harris was remanded. 

Av Tuesday’s sitting of the Wesleyan Conference now 
being held at Manchester, it was stated that two new foreign 
missions have been undertaken, one in Oporto and the other in 
Rome. Chapels are to be built in Rome and Naples at a cost of 
£10,000. The totalincome for the last year was, for the home 
missions, £110,069, and for the foreign £39,698, with which 
1,029 missionaries are maintained, together with about 7,000 
preaching places, including chapels. 

TuE Baroness Burdett-Coutts having spent a quarter 

of a million on Columbia-market, has applied for and (by the 
passing of the Columbia Act, 1871) obtained permission to 
spend 60,0007. more in improving the approaches to it, and in 
making sundry other alterations in connection with it, after 
which she proposes, according to the City Press, to hand it over, 
with all its belongings, to the Corporation, if that body will 
consent to take care of it. 
» Tu illness of the Pope on the 10th proved to bo of a 
more serious character than was generally thought, and next 
morning when the physicians—Drs. Viale-Preta and Constan- 
tine—assembled for a consultation, they found that not only 
his feet, but, for the first time, his arms were highly inflamed. 
But at the moment of greatest apprehension he took a favour- 
abie turn, and his health is now so improved as to seem re- 
established. 

On Tuesday night some boys were searching for bones 
and rags beneath the arches of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway in Wyndham-road, Camberwell, when one of 
them found a large brown-paper parcel, and on opening it dis- 
covered the body of a newly-born child slightly decomposed. 
The body was handed over to the police, who found a large 
hole in the forehead, the result, it is supposed, of a severe 
blow, and from the effects of which the child is believed to have 
died, 

A GENTLEMAN named Hatherley brought an action for 
libel on Tuesday, at the Assizes at Stafford, against the pro- 
prietor of the Guardian newspaper. The case was defended by 
the Solicitor-General. The plaintiff, having been baptised into 
the Greck Church, had placed himself under the patriarch at 
Constantinople, and returning home opened a chapel at Wolver- 
hampton. ‘The libel consisted of statements that a baptising 
priest had given way to importunities, that the patriarch had 
been deceived about plaintiff, and that plaintiff had been re- 
fused ordination. The jury awarded plaintiff 40s. damages. 


At the Staffordshire Assizes on Monday, William 
Lloyd, puddler, was indicted for the murder of his wife at 
Wednesbury. The principal witness was the prisoner's son, 
who, after getting the prisoner home, had persuaded him to go 
to bed. Presently he heard a quarrel between his father and 
mother, and the mother rushed down, followed by the father, 
who was trying to cut her throat. She subsequently died of 
the injuries inflicted. The plea of insanity was sct up for the 
defence, and adopted by the jury. Prisoner was ordered to be 
imprisoned during her Majesty’s pleasure. 

THE engineers on strike in Newcastle have informed 
the masters that they cannot agree to their proposal to offer a 
compromise, if the votes of the men upon it were taken by bal- 
lot. The men suggest that the masters should make their 
offer, and that then the Mayor of Newcastle should decide how 
the vote should be taken. ‘To this the employers replied that, 
considering the course adopted, and the statements made by 
the representatives of the men since Friday, they deem it 
useless, at present, to attempt further negotiation, and therefore 
cannot accede to the suggestion of the men. 

Tur Mayor of Halifax aut the first sod of an immense 
new reservoir for the boromgh of Halifax, at Widdop, near 
Hebdenbridge, fifteen miles from Halifax. He was accom- 
panied by the members of the corporation and a number of re- 
presentatives of local boards which have contracted with the 
Halifax Corporation for a supply of water to their several dis- 
tricts. The reservoir, when completed, will be over a mile in 
length, and will cost £88,000, and be three years in construc- 
tion. Its capacity will be 640,000,000 gallons, and will cover 
an area of 106 acres. 

Art the Stafford Assizes, on Tuesday, John Higgins was 
indicted for the murder of Joseph Marshall on June 25th last. 
Deceased lived in a hovel in a colliery. ‘The night before the 
murder prisoner and deceased were drinking together in a 
public-house, which they left together, cursing each other. 
The next morning the body of the deceased was found lying 
across the floor of the hovel in front of the fire. The body, 
except the head, was very much burnt. Prisoner had been seen 
going in the direction of the hovel, and shortly after wards 
screams were heard coming from the same direction. The jury 

found the prisoner guilty of manslaughter, and he was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. 

Ir is stated that arrangements have been made between 
the advocates engaged inthe Tichborne cause to provide as far 
as possible against certain contingencies which might otherwise 
prevent the resumption of the trial. Mr. Sergeant Ballantine 
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and Sir J. Coleridge on Wednesday signed a forensic treaty, by 
which both parties in the suit agree to the subjoined terms :— 
If through any unforeseen circumstance Sir William Bovill 
should be unable to reoccupy his seat on the bench, it is settled 
that another judge may, without objection from either side, 
carry on the case and employ his predecessor’s notes. Again, if 
one, or even two, of the Jurymen, by the same chapter of acci- 
dents, should be removed from the box, the cause shall go for- 
ward by mutual consent, with the diminished number. In con- 
sequence of information received by the solicitors of the plain- 
tiff regarding the crew of the Bella, Mr. Jeune, the junior 
counsel for the claimant, has proceeded to Australia to advise 
upon what evidence it may be necessary to bring forward. 


Tre Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Turners, in continuance of their action 
of last year, propose to give, each year, their silver medal and 
the freedom of the company and of the city of London to any 
one workman or apprentice in the trade who may send in the 
best specimens of hand-turning for the year. The material to 
be used will be varied in different years, so as to include wood, 
ivory, metals, stone, spar, &c. The competition for this year 
will be in turning in wood. Their highly laudable object is to 
encourage excellence in the craft of which this company is the 
representative guild. 

Amonest the gossip of Paris is the renewed report 
that at length the new opera is certainly to be finished. ‘Lhis 
time, of course, all is authentic—it always is. The tradesmen 
and proprietors near are to find the means to form a company 
that shall contract to complete it within 15 months. I am 
afraid to mention the cost supposed to be ascertained, especially 
since as yct this new association has no outward being, nor are 
anything like details able to be ascertained. Still, I give you 
the report as the neighbourhood has it—the residents are deter- 
mined it shall no longer remain in its present condition— 
Correspondent of Morning Post. 


Tr is stated in circles likely to be well informed that at 
the Bishop of London’s primary visitation in November next 
several clergymen who act in opposition to the rule recently 
laid down by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council will be 
“presented” to his lordship, and that he will probably bs 
compelled to prosecute them in the Ecclesiastical Courts. The 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and other counsel having 
expressed their opinion that the recent judgment applies to Mr. 
Purchas only—that it is in personam, not in rem, and that it 
may be fairly reconsidered in the case of any other person—it 
is thought not unlikely that some friendly case may be raised 
in the first instance against, for example, Canon Gregory or 
Canon Liddon of St. Paul's, to try the question afresh. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Market Gardeners, Nursery- 
men, and Farmers’ Association was held at the Bedford Head, 
Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, on Tuesday, under the presidency 
of Mr. H, Meyers, to consider the question of removing the 
business of Covent-garden-market to Farringdon-market. 
The meeting was a large one, and the proceedings of an 
excited character. The chairman and several speakers addressed 
the meeting. and from their statements it appeared that the 
refusal of the Duke of Bedford to afford proper accommodation 
to the stall-keepers in the market, whereby they suffered con- 
siderable loss, was the cause of the present movement. A 
deputation was appointed to wait on the City Markets Com- 
mittee as to rent, tolls, &c., and to report to a future meeting. 


WE some short time since referred to the fact that in 
some of the American States the Legislature had passed Acts 
giving a right of action in respect of slandered chastity. We 
have received a communication from South Australia, from 
which it appears that a similar enactment was passed there in 
the year 1865. Before this Act, an action might be brought 
for defamatory words generally, but the Courts interpreted this 
as meaning “legally defamatory.” The Act of 1865, therefore, 
repeals that Act, and says, ‘‘ Words spoken and published of 
any woman, imputing to her a want of chastity, shall be, and 
shall be deemed to be, slander, and an action shall be sustain- 
able for such words in the same manner and to the same extent 
as for words charging an indictable offence.” —Law Times. 


A CASE came before the Bath city magistrates on Tues- 
day which disclosed particulars of shocking ill-treatment. A 
lad named Hucklebridge, eleven years of age, it transpired, 
was placed by the Boarding-out Committee of the Board of 
(Guardians under the care of a cabinet-maker named Small, in 
Princess-street, Bath, and for a short time past the neighbours 
observed that the lad was badly treated by his ‘“ foster-parent,”’ 
as the committee are in the habit of addressing persons with 
whom the children are placed. On Sunday the neighbours 
lodged a complaint with the police, and Detective Inspector 
Berry went to the house. He found the strect-door locked, 
but having by much tact acquired admission, he went into the 
cellar, where he found the poor boy with his arms fastened be- 
hind him with ropes, between two shutters ; he could not pos- 
sible make his escape, and the ropes were secured to his wrists 
so tightly that both of them were much swollen. The boy, in 
fact, appeared to be in a very bad state, and bore marks of con- 
tinuous bad usage. Small was apprehended, and the magis- 
trates ordered him to be bound over in his own recognisances 
to appear again, 

Tre Briauron AQUARIUM.—Sussex will soon be em- 
bellished with two buildings destined to be heard of all the 
whole world over—the Cathedral at Arundel and the Aquarium 
at Brighton. They are antithetical—-as Roman Catholicism and 
Marine Zoology. The Cathedral rises because, after a long 
minority, a young duke has come of age; the Aquarium is built 
because a generation has been taught to desire opportunities of 
observing ocean life. Guessers say their cost will be much alike 
—aboutahundred thousand poundseach. ‘They will both draw 
crowds. The Cathedral, although erected in a disfranchised 
borough with a population of 2,498 souls, will make capital of 
historical associations and romantic scenery, of a leafy hill and 
a green plain, a grey ruin, a swan lake, a sedgy river. Only 
one-third of the population of Arundel may.at present be Roman 
Catholics, but the fane will display processions and attract pil- 
grims. ‘The Aquarium is builtin London-on-Sea. The Cathedral 
spires will pierce the skies, the Aquarium burrows into the 
shingle; the one will be seen from afar, the other not until 
looked down upon quite near. The length of the nave of the 
Papal ‘Temple will be 122 feet—of the halls and corridors of the 
Marine Temple 700. The Arundel Cathedral will be more like 
the Madelcine at Paris than the Cathedral at St. Denis, with 
more of elegance and grace than grandeur and gloom. The 
Aquarium will rival the ocean caves, with startling effects of re- 
fracted light, plants, and animals, beautifully and fantastically 
formed and coloured. Everybody knows what will be done in 
the Cathedral for sinful souls; but nobody can foresee what the 
Aquarium may do in teaching men how to produce food in the 
sca. The Aquarium will certainly, we are assured, be ready 
in time to receive the British Asssociation in 1872, and by 
that time, if any savants should need shriving, they may then 
find it in the magnificent fane now rising up beside the Castle 
af the Howards on the Sussex hill which commands the winding 
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The Day Star; or, The Gospel Story for the Little Ones. By 
Acnes Griperye, Author of “ Mignonette,” “The Curate’s 
Home,” &c., &e. London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 
Fleet-street, 1871. 

PRINTED, illustrated, and bound in an attractive style, 
which in itself will make this volume a welcome present 
for children, ‘‘ The Day Star” is a book of far more than 
average excellence. Miss Giberne has told the story of 
the Gospels in a simple, faithful, and affecting manner, 
eminently adapted to the minds of her intended readers. 
Wisely enough she hasnot stumbled over the rockon which 
so many writers haye fallen utterly, of attempting to 
improve on her great original. On the other hand, she 
has devoted all her talent to telling once more the old but 
ever new story of Our Sayiour’s career among men, 
without adding to or detracting from its grand simplicity. 
On many accounts we can cordially recommend ‘“ The 
Day Star”’ to those of our readers who wish to select an 
acceptable and valuable present for children. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE.—No. I 


As a rule machinery is not popular with ladies, they 
accept it in faith as one of the great facts of the age with 
which it is not their province to meddle, or their business 
to understand. As, however, ‘‘ turning”’ has lately be- 
come fashionable, perhaps we may be excused for devot- 
ing this notice of the International Exhibition to a brief 
gossip about the machines employed in the manufacture 
of wool, and which, indeed, are the only machines to be 
seen at work in the building. We the more readily, too, 
treat this subject from the fact that we can begin with 
the pastoral origin of the fleece. At South Kensington, 
in order to make the ‘‘ object lessons” complete, we have 
representatives of the live stock from which our woollen 
fabrics are produced. The animals are not so clean 
perhaps as could be wished, but there they are—the 
European wild sheep, the llama, the goat of Cashmere 
the alpacas, amongst the foreign wool bearers ; whilst 
our home producers are present in the shape of the merino 
ram, the down sheep, the Dorset ram, and the Lincoln 
sheep. From these animals are respectively obtained the 
short, intermediate, and long wool manufactured by 
machinery into fabrics which serve so many purposes. 
Very pastoral-looking are the sheep, but, alas, the picture 
of piping Corydon and crook-bearing Phyllis which they 
Suggest is very different from reality. Before the fleece 
1s off the animals’ backs machinery, in this iron age, steps 
In, and the sheep-washing and shearing which ‘painters 
loved to introduce into their pleasant landscapes is per- 
formed by horrible-looking instruments of torture. In the 
Exhibition we haye a sheep-washing apparatus, and a 
very elaborate, though quickly performed, process is that 
same cleansing process. First the sheep aro taken, or 
rather driven, into a yard, from whence they are conducted 
into a kind of shower-bath, thence they proceed to the 
Swimming-bath, the water of which is kept tepid, having 
enjoyed this, they ascend some steps and proceed into a 
yard where the last process of this Turkish bath for 
animals is completed. In this yard are a number of iron 
cages into which the sheep is driven. The cages are made 
of iron pipes perforated with holes through which water is 
forced by means of centrifugal pumps in every direction. 
The sheep secured in this infernal water machine, the 
pumps are set to work and innumerable jets play upon 
and force their way into the wool from top, from bottom 
above, below, straight, diagonally, horizontally, vertically, 
until almost every particle of impurity and dirt must have 
been driven away, and the fleece is as soft and clean as 
a baby’s hair after the morning bath! The torture over 
the sheep is liberated and is ready for the shears. The 
Shears! Even cockneys have some kind of idea what the 
shears are like, but they will speedily become. things of 
the past, and pass into objects fitted for the museum 
of the future, when our descendants will find them 
catalogued ‘“‘ Antique Sheep Shears. Good specimen of 
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19th century Sheffield work.” <A firm rejoicing in the 
name of Groznose has invented a sheep-shearing machine, 
In appearance an instrument worthy of the best days of 
the torture chamber of the Inquisition, with its straps 
and wheels, sharp, horrible-looking blades, and toothed 
comb. ‘The sheep is got helplessly into position, the 
cutter is taken in hand, the fly-wheel whizzes round, off 
drops the wool, while the comb-guard protects the skin 
from injury ; 0,000 cuts are made in two minutes, and in 
avery short time the sheep is deprived of its fleece, is 
turned out into pastures new, part of it to turn up some 
day in the shape of well-roasted haunch, served with 
currant jelly, some deliciously firm fresh-looking Brussels 
sprouts, and steaming hot floury potatoes. Thank 
goodness, the eating of mutton is not yet effected by 
machinery ! 

It must not be sapposed that the machines we haye at- 
tempted to describe are to be seen at work in the Exhibi- 
tion. The washing process is exemplifled by the old plan, 
and if the shearing were attempted the present live stock 
at South Kensington would have to be treated with such 
an enormous quantity of Rowland’s macassar daily to 
make their wool grow again in time for performance that 
a very serious addition to the expenses of the establish- 
ment would be incurred. ‘The washing we can see; and 
as for the wool, as it comes from the back of the animal, 
there are specimens which our readers will do well to in- 
spect before we next week enter upon the subject of the 
manufacture of the raw material. 

(To be continued.) 


Our Exchange. 


[For Regulations, &c., see our number for April 15.] 


Manan will be glad to exchange a small scent fountain for 
an aquarium, or rockwork for the garden. 

IsaBeLLE has a handsome silver-gilt mounted cigar case, and 
a velvet pipe with an amber mouth-piece, won in a raflle. She 
will be glad to exchange them. Will be glad to receive offers. 

DanryMe.ia.—I have an excellent seven octave piano by Col- 
lard, very little used. I want in exchange a useful hack for a 
double chaise. 

Apa.—I have an excellent treadle sewing-machine in a 
mahogany cabinet, and a hand sewing-machine ina box. I 
will exchange both for an harmonium. 

Patry.—I will give a gas stove and copper flat kettle with 
china handle for a handsome fan, or open to offers. 

F. F, E.—I have a litter of beautiful black and white 
spaniels. I shall be glad to exchange them for jewellery. The 
mother is very good-tempered, and very handsome. She is 
small, with very long ears. I have also a young full-grown 
Newfoundland. I should like a pony or a pink cockatoo. 

K. 'T. Z. offers a pair of large majolica urns suited for a por- 
tico, or garden; and a pair of Sevres jars for the drawing room, 
2} feet high. Wants a fountain for the centre of a garden. 

Exony.—I have a small pair of ivory statuettes under glass 
shades. Sixteen yards of pink grenadine. 'I'wenty-one yards 
of plain grey foulard. What will any one offer me in exchange ? 


Tur Home-cominc Festivities av INveRARY.—The Marquis 
of Lorne and the Princess Louise, it has now been finally 
arranged, will arrive at Inverary Castle shortly after 3 p.m. 
on Wednesday, the 23rd August, travelling by Tarbet (Loch 
Lomond), through Glencoe, and round the head of Lochfyne. 
The reception arrangements are not yet quite completed, but it 
is understood they will include a turn out en masse of the volun- 
teer force belonging to the counties of Argyle and Bute, both 
artillery and rifles, with, in addition, the Glasgow Highland 
Regiment (105th L.R.V.), the whole probably numbering up- 
wards of 2,000 men. These will line the whole approach, Lord 
Lorne’s own brigade and Lord Archibald’s Campbell’s company 
(the Inverary Rifles) forming a guard of honour immediately in 
front of the castle. A royal salute will be fired from a battery 
of the 10th Argyle Artillery Volunteers (Lord Walter Camp- 
bell’s corps), planted within the park to the east of the castle. 
In the course of the evening Lord Lorne will be presented with 
a handsome claymore, the gift of the Argyle and Bute Brigade, 
and the Princess will distribute the prizes to the successful com- 
petitors at the artillery competitions held the previous day at 
Lochgilphead, Afterwards banquet and ball, Highland games, 
regatta, and other trials of skill, with grand display of fire- 
works after dark, will follow each other till the end of the week. 
On Saturday, the 26th, her Majesty will arrive in the course of 


the afternoon, via Killin and Dalmally, on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll. The preparations at Inverary are being 
pushed forward energetically. In addition to other details 
already described, a fine new iron bridge is in course of erection 
over the river Aray, opposite the castle, which will open up 
more direct communication between the private grounds and the 
large park where the Highland games are to be held. Great 
efforts are being made to have all the arrangements completed 
in good time.—Scotsman. 


Ar the Guildhall, Sir Robert Carden has refused to grant the 
summonses applied for by Mr. Pook against the police Super- 
intendents, Griffin and Mulvany, who had charge of the Eltham 
murder case. 


Tue court-martial assembled on Wednesday on board the 
Royal Adelaide guard-ship, at Devonport, for the trial of Cap- 
tain H. H. Beamish and other officers serving on board the 
Agincourt. The charge against the prisoners was that they 
negligently stranded the ship on the Pearl Rock, Gibraltar, on 
the Ist of July. After some evidence had been taken, the in- 
quiry was adjourned. 


Tur Emperor Napotgon at Hicucate.—The Emperor Napo- 
leon and the prince Imperial, attended by the Duke of Bassano 
and one of his majesty’s aides-de-camp, honoured the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts with a visit at Holly Lodge, Highgate, on 
Tuesday afternoon. His majesty afterwards took a drive in 
the neighbourhood, and visited the cricket-ground of the 
Cholmondeley School. The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
present, and metthe Emperor. His majesty requested the Rey. 
Dr. Dyne to give the boys a holiday, which was at once acceded 
to, at which the boys seemed highly pleased, The Emperor 
and the young Prince met with a very warm reception at 
Highgate. 

A discovery has just been made in Liverpool which, along 
with other information in the possession of the police, leads to 
the conclusion that some new mischief is in contemplation by 
the Fenians in that town. A police-officer, having seen a 
number of rifles and bayonets being removed from a house in a 
courf off Summer-street, made an immediate communication on 
the subject to the Detective Office, and shortly after the premises 
referred to were searched, but all the arms had disappeared. 
Further investigations led to the dragging of the canal in the 
vicinity, and the finding there of a quantity of new Snider rifles 
and sword-bayonets. It is supposed that those concerned in 
the removal of the arms from the depository in the court had got 
a hint that their proceedings had excited attention, and had 
thrown the rifles into the water to avoid detection. 


Romance iv Reat Lire —A good many years ago a stranger 
to this neighbourhood visited Dundee, and while here fell in 
with and married a handloom weaver, with whom he lived for a 
few years, but latterly and unaccountably disappeared, leaving 
his wife and two children. The disconsolate wife heard but 
once of her faithless husband, and after several years of anxiety 
and weary waiting quitted the scene of her sorrow, and removed 
to the little village of ——, not 50 miles from Dundee. Here 
she supported herself and her children by outdoor work, but 
before the end of many months her first-born was laid in the 
village churchyard. Sorrow seemed to chase the unfortunate 
and deserted wife, for she was soon laid aside by lingering ill- 
ness, and was with her helpless boy almost totally dependent on 
the kindness of her country neighbours, to whom she was an 
entire stranger. She rallied from her sickness, and has for 
many years been able to maintain herself and her son. A cir- 
cumstance, however, occurred the other day which will form a 
turning point in her life, and it is to be hoped a beneficial one. 
A beggar soliciting alms presented himself at the door of her 
humble dwelling. The tramp, for such he styled himself, was 
seated at the ingle-nook, and after enjoying a ‘‘piece,’’ pro- 
ceeded to light a cutty-pipe, preparatory to resuming his jour- 
ney to Dundee. And now a touching little scene was enacted. 
The son of the deserted wife carelessly took up the tramp’s 
pipe top and read on it his own name—the tramp’s name too. 
‘The woman was amazed; it was her husband, and the boy's 
father, who appeared as a medicant. Mutual recognition was 
instant, and the poor woman found in the tramp her long-lost 
husband. How the cruel husband explained his long absence 
we cannot tell, but ere many days after the mecting the re- 
united couple removed, and are now back again to Dundee,— 
Dundee Courier. 


“T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain 
Killer, which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have tra- 
velled a good deal since I have been in Kansas, and never with- 
out taking it with me. I used it freely in my practice for 
cholera in 1849 and 1855, and with better success than any 
other medicine. —A. Huntine M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 
1866.”—To Perry Davis anp Son. 
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FPAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Sews the Lock-Stitch, makes Embroidery, 
and is the Easiest to learn. 

Is the Easiest to Work, and Sews the Great- 

est variety of Fabrics. 


BRANCH DEPOTS. 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1870. 


The magnitude to which the manufacture of Sewing Machines has attained, is shown [y5, Wily Sewing, Braidine stove se 
by the sworn returns of Sales for the year 1870 ; according to which, the Machines sold Family 8, Braiding and Embroidery. 
by the leading manufacturers, are as follows :— 


Is unequalled for Strength and Beauty of 

Stitch, and the highest approved for the 
Family, the Seamstress, and Dressmaker. 

Is the most complete for every variety of 


BRANCH DEPOTS. 


Soutn Lonpon renss Ne : 
NDon ..8, Newington Causeway. ; : +, {GLASGOW......65, Buchana : Street. 
Tie =A cece 21, Bold Street. ; The Singer Manufacturing Co. sold 127,833 Machines. EDINBURGH 108, Prince’s >*‘reet 
NCHESTER 105, Market Street Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturin d 83,208 ; Hires ea be 
ITS eeee ; N e g Co. rt) occ oe oO. ’ ;: 2 . ya - 
peste ot 19, High Street. HoweiMachine!Co: ue ene mn oe es do. 75,156 = DUNDEE ......49, Reform Sirk; 
he sets: Grainger Street West. | Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co... -. =. do. 57,402 ., ABERDEEN ....46, George Street. 
Soares ore oar Lane. Liha Sire eene soe an ce ead oS x as ” Dubin. ......69, Grafton Street. 
sistcterctotete 4, Orford Hill. illcox ibbs Sewing Machine Co... «1 s+ 0. 0 ee . th. 
wee Florence Sewing Machine Co, .. 0. ue te ts do. 17,660 i BELFAST ...... 4, Donegal Square Nort 


The above oficial suo 
other Company, and 410 
th superiority and excellenc 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE 


a . . . . 
Machines increase in this Company’s sales over 1869. 


PRICE FROM £6 IOs. 


rn Returns of Sales by the leading Manufacturers of Sewing Machines show 12'7,833 Machines sold in 1870 by this Company, being 44,625 more than any 
These facts show the universal popularity of these Machines, and afford most convincing proof of 
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SO ee ee eee eee ee eee een 


A HUE AND CRY, 
(From Fun.) 


Lost—lost—for ever lost, alack ! 
A precious let of time, 

Which no regret can bring me back, 
And no insipid rhyme. 

But when it went, and where it went, 
I never yet could find. 

Lost—lost the days that I have spent 
In making up my mind. 


To advertize them in the Times, 
Or in the Telegraph, 

Were better than to scribble rhymes 
That only earn a laugh. 

But prose can hardly represent 
A grief of such a kind. 

Lost—lost the days that I have spent 
In making up my mind. 


I’m never slow, but otherwise, 
To contemplate a plan ;— 
I fancy I can theorize 
As fast as any man. 
Restore me, Fate, but five per cent. 
Of hopes that I’ve resigned ;— 
Lost—lost the days that I have spent 
In making up my mind. 


I might have won, I’m pretty sure, 
A fortune and a wife ;— 

Perhaps I might have been secure 
Of happiness for life. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED 


POST FREE. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 
1 & 2, Cheapside, and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Londcn, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF DORKING 


OR, 


WHAT BECAME OF THE INVADERS. 


Reprinted (by Special Permission) from 


HO ky ata. 


PUBLISHED BY GEORGE MADDICK, 3, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, 


BURBS ris Qa AsGee A Ee eee 


LONDON: 


AND 


To-day my taxes and my rent 
Are very much behind. 

Lost—lost the days that I have spent 
In making up my mind. 


I’ve proved ambition a mistake, 
And found that many a scheme 
Which once I fancied wide-awake 
Has ended in a dream. 
At present I must rest content 
To sing (when so inclined) ;— 
Lost—lost the days that I have spent 
In making up my mind. 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most eminent Physi- 
cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. ‘This medicine cn- 
sures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 
motes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 
with each box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Sureson and 
Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for 14 or 83 | 
stamps. 


Tux ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLeNrieLp Srarcu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &e. It is now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once tried 
is found to be indispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, 
see that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 
the sake of extra profits. 


SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USF, PRODUCING A BEAUTIFUL LOCK 
STITCH ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE MATERIAL. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, steady by their 
weight, and are, as near as possible, NOISELESS. Their mecharism is 
so simple that purchasers can easily work them by referring to tae in- 
structions forwarded with the machine. CATALOGUES and SAMPLES 


TO WORK: BY. HAND aati csttactlinctslesssssectteceescctetnessecssccosetaes £3150 
ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT, £5 5s, £6 6s. £8. and £10 O00 
REGISTERED MACHINES, Spool or Shuttle,BY HAND ...... £4 40 

DITTO, DITTO, BY HAND OR FOOT........ £5 10 0 


How to DyEr—Silk, Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, &c,, in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, cighteen colours, 6d. each, with full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “ Family Herald,” 3rd September, says: 
“ A very slight acquaintance with Judson’s dyes will render 
their application clear to all.” 


Turn Weppinc Day.—The most elegant arrangements can be 
made with marquees and tents, beautifully fitted up for the 
breakfast and the dance, by Benjamin Edgington. Estimates 
given for all parts of the Kingdom. Address for designs to 


_2, Duke-street, London-bridge. ‘Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to 


Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


“Thad been several days suffering from diarrhoea, accom- 
panied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller recommended 
to me so strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I tried it, and got 
instant relief, and I can do no better than recommend it as 
strongly to any so afflicted—Hy. J. Noone (Clement and Co.), 
Burton-on-Trent, Nov. 1868.—To Perry Davis and Son.” 


Hottoway’s Pitts AnD Orntment.—From high tempera- 
ture many evils result, more formidable than loss of appetite, 
apathy and restlessness, by headache, giddiness, and parched 
skin, nature gives warning that a feverish attack has begun, 
which neglect will intensify if the sufferer fail to resort early 
to these cleansing and regulating pills, or some such corrective 
medicine. Holloway’s Pills meet all derangements of the cir- 
culation and nervous centres with efficiency and safety, and 
through these potent auxiliaries they are competent to check 
the advancing malady, and to conquer the threatened peril. In 
disordered digestion, torpidity of the liver, alvine pains, irri- 
table bowels, diarrhwa or dysentric symptoms, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment should be well rubbed twice a day upon the abdomen. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. 


LADIES’ PETTICOATS, 
LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES. 
LADIES’ TOILET JACKETS. 
FRENCH CAMISOLES. 


CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOLHING: 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. 


CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 
CHILDREN’S CHEMISE. 
CHILDREN’S PETTICOATS. 
CHILDREN’S NIGHT DRESSES, 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS, 

BOYS’ SUITS. 

WEDDING OUTFITS. 

SETs OF BABY LINEN. 

BASKETS AND BASSINETTS. 


A PRINTED LIST OF PRICES POST FREE. 


GLAVE'S UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
584, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


COSTUMES AND MADE DRESSES, 
in Various New Fabrics, 10s. 6d. to 21s, each. 
COSTUMES IN BOOK MUSLINS 
and other Light Textures, 5s. lid. 
JACKETS IN RICH GRO GRAIN SILK OR VELVETEEN, 
Handsomely Trimmed, 7s. 11d. to 21s, 
SHAWLS, BLACK OR WHITE LACE, 
New and Sclect Patterns, 5s. 1ld. to 12s. 6d. 


MANTLES, LARGE SIZE, 
Waterproof of Sterling Good Quality, 6s. lid. to 10s. 6d. 


BONNETS ELABORATELY AND FASHIONABLY TRIMMED, 
half a guinea each. 

PARASOLS, 1,600 RLCH SILK AND SATIN PARASOLS, 
3s, lld. 


and 4s. lld., worth twice the money. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT THE RATLWAY BOOK STALLS 


“ A new journal in which he who feels the pinch of the taxgatherer will find a fund of solid 


well-digested information.’—Luoxyp’s WEEKLY NewWSsPAPER, 


Now Ready, the August Number of 


THE TAXPAPER. 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL, 
TRECT AND INDIRECT, TAXATION. 


Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription (Post Free), Six Shillings. 


A ee MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 


Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen 


PUBLISHED BY MARSHALL AND SONS, 125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, AND 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


WEW YORK LIFE [iSURANCE CI 


76—77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and 
Kuropean Companies. 


PANY, 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring £0 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage 


{INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA> 
at about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM™ 
PANY’S EXTRACT? of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. er 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. Aa 


WHE 
\E 


§' 


LPTON’S 
Gee YIN 


and Royal Family, 
65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


HAYE NOW A DEPOT, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCIIASED. 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SPRING 


Z SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Special 
attention is invited to the following ;— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 22p. To 1s, llip. per Yarn. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 1lp. To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6p. per Yarn. 


50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STRERET, CITY. 


= a 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A dcescriptive circular may be had, and tbe 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the cireumference of the body, two inches below the 
hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s. 26s. - 
seasidl » 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Post 
pac Truss, 31s, €d., 42s. and 52s. 6d. 
a Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 

Post-office Orders to be made 
WHITE, Post-office, Picadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Postage, 


payable, JOHN 


HE material ofwhich these are made’ 


is recommended by the Faculty as being peen- 
liarly elastic and compressible, and the best invention 
for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases 
of WEAKNESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordicary 
stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s. and 16s. each. 
Postage, 6d. ; : 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STAROCTF. 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 


LEVELAND’S WALNUT 


POMADE cures Baldne:s, produces Whiskers, 
Cae Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 
colour. 


Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an injunction 
protecting Cleveland’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clear 
that Cleveland’s is the only real and origina Wa-nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years; and I regret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a general 
one, uny dishonest person can adept.” 

So din Pots at ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 33. 6d.; by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘‘ CLEVSLANDS”’ of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
STREET, Five Doors from Oxford-street, London, 


OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
(SHLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 


5 remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
Aes the Blocd, and supplying its saline con- 
Stitcent; being a Lrcrurr delivered at St. James’s 


Hall. London: Mn, EVE 
aford-atreaenWcw CLEVELAND, 37, Poland-street, 


(CUBIS ELIXIR OF STRENGTH. 


—A Cure for INDIGESTION Sites 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIvER MOMBLATne: 


removing all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and re- 
storing to the pale countenance a beautiful, clear 
healthy, and blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 
1ls., 4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and small size 1s. 14d. each, by 
Barclay, Farringdon-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Edwards, 38, Old 
Change; and all Chemists. Any size sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp- 
street, Poplar, London, E. 


Are warranted not to contain a siugle particle 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to com 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matiers, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints are one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold in boxes price 73d., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. cach 
by G. Wuetpron and Son, 3, Crane-cout, Ficet- 
street, London; and may be had of all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receipt of 9, 14, or 
23 stumps. 


KIN DISEASES.—AKHURST'S 
GOLDEN LOTION quick:y Cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and every form of Skin 
Disease, with certainty, safety, and case. (Not 
poisonous.) 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottic. t 
W.E. Athurst and Co., 8, Lamb’s Condnit-street, 
W.c., and of Chemists everywhere. 


PANISH FLY is the acting Ingre- 
dient in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which specdily thickens the Hair, 2s. Gd. 3 sent by post 
for 54 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Pow der, ls, 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. RO38S’S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfiuous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6a., 

5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 

Had of any Chemists. ALEXANDEK ROSS’S “ Toilet 
Magazine,’ monthly, ls. 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corks Branpep “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” ard 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Eciis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Bssr und Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavenaish-square. 

Y 7 XT TI 7 tT 4 Pha bl 
B EAUTY WITHOUL PAINT.---A 
Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 
off, and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin, 
Free for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
THEOBALDS-ROAD, HoLBoen, W.C. 
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Jury 29, 1871.] 
OLOURED SCRAPS for 


I _ CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of 
100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The Little Shepherd, Bringing Home the Winter 
Faggots, Dolly’s Party, Dolly’s Mishap, The Pet 
Lamb, Encounter in the Battle Field, The Ferry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, ’retty Bunny, &c. Forming 
a most entertaining collection for the Scrap Book. 
The complete set post free for 25 stamps. —JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. N.B.—When 
ordering, please state “ Sixth Series.”’ 


BOARD AND EDUCATION. —A 

UE MAN’S WIFE is desirous of receiving 
TWO e TAREE YOUNG LADIES to share in the 
studies of her own daughters.—Every attention paid 
to home comforts, and a first-class education will 
be imparted. Remuneration not so much an object as 
companionship. —Addres:, Mrs, D., 73, Ship-street, 
Brighton. 


NV ATHER’S 

ORIENTAL ROSE 
CREAM, extracted from the 
Choicest rose - leaves, re- 
moves scum, strengthens 
andimpartsa gloss (without 
the use of pomades) to the 
hair, and prevent’s baldness, 
even restoring the growthin 
many cases which appear 
hopeless,—Sold by all che- 
mists inbottl«sat Is.,2s. 6d., 
end 5s. each.—WILLIAM 
MATHER, 14 Bath-street, 
Newgate - street, London, 
E.C.; 19, Hanging Ditch.and 
106, Chester - read, Man- 
chester. 


(Established 40 years.) e 
GQ TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH 


PILLS are universally acknowledged to be the 
best for the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Consumption, andall other diseases 
of the Chest and Lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath- 
street, Newgate-street, London; and 109, Chester- 
rei: Manchester. In boxes at ls. ]}d. and us. 9d. 
each, 

Caution,.—* W. MATHER, Chester-road, Manches- 
ter,”? on the Government stamp round every box. 
Sent post free for 16 Stamp3. 


al Y 
Wy ATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 
1¥ PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and 
Navy and Seutari Hospital;).—Sold by all chemists at 
ld., 2d., 4d., 6d., and 8d. each. Caution: Every 
plaister has the proprietor’s signature, trade-mark, and 
address on the back. 


MM ArBERS IMPROVED IN- 
FANT’S’ FEEDING BOTTLES, with EARTH- 
ENWARE FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, 
and universally admitted to be the most simple, 
cleanly, and durable.—Sold by all Chemists, at Gd., 
1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. each. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 


(OcKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


/ 'The:e Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients 
With the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove the irritation and feverish state 
of the stomach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
-Mpurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
Juriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in 
their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 
bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. Their 
occasional use, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently found to remove at once, by 
their influerce over the secretions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
gerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints ; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
Tient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
Will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
Changes of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
poventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
Is ad throughout the United Kingdom in boxes at 
On 28 Od., ds. €d., and lls., as well as in India, 

ina, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


(OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
sa tog, ATEN MEDICINE 
ee Oxes at la, 1}d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 


CKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
I INDIGESTION. 
n Boxes at 1s, 13d., 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Tn Boxes at Is, ldd., 2s. Od., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 
(SOCKLEs ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
In use the last seventy years for 

I LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
n Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


Post free for two stamps 

GUIDE THE CURE 
; ~ NERVOUENEOS THE CURE OF 
Special Treatment a A Medical Work on the New 
Mental and Physical % Medicines only, of Nervous, 
digestion, Dimness oe ebility, Lowness of Spirits, In- 
with instructions for ight, and Premature Decline ; 
the New Special Pact restoration to Health, by 
pages) is Tllustrated with The GUIDE (160 
Gives advice, Prescriptions, gnq ond, Testimonials 
the use of the new Remedies’ a Rules for Cure by 
M.D.,.8 Burton Crescent, London 8 Henry SMitu, 

TPR ‘ = 

r0. NERVOUS SUFFERERS 

Read and judge for yourselves,_DR p ned 
has just published 20,000 copies of iegcepees 
Friend,’ a most valuable book on the encal 
ment and Cure of Nervous and Physica} Debian’ 
Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Depression 2? 
Spirits, &c., with plain directions for perfect restora. 
tion to health and vigour. Sent post free on receipt 
of two stamps. Address, Dr. J. A. BARNES, 1 
Lonsdale-square, Barnsbury, London, N, } 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


mp Hii 4) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PrAT IES eee, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


& P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Iurroven Best SOFT SEWING COTTON, 

J. which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they sow make Srx Corp in 
ALL LENGTHS, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. ‘ ; 

> The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trapg, ordinary 

Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as S1x Corp, is such to No. 40 onty, being Four Corn trom 42 to 70, 


and 'TuREE Corp above that number. 


Wholesale Agent—W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood Street, Cheapside, London. 


GOooD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET; CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., 18. 6d., 2s, VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free. f£ugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. rend all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Willam-strect, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriace Free to any Railway Station cr Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISILING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
DEPARTMENTS. 
BLACK 1RONMONGERY. 


FENDERS anp FIRE IRONS. ] 
Co ECERO-PLATE. GASELIERS anv LAMPS. BRASS FOUNDRY. 


BULLDERS’ 1LRONMONGERY. 
MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
DAIRY UTHNSILS. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
TURNERY. CORNICES anp POLES, IRON HURDLES anp FENCING. 
BRUSHES anp MATS. STEEL PENS. SADDLEKY anp ILARNESS, 


Priced Furnishing Estimates in First, S:cond, and Third-class Lists for 
THE MANSION, THE VILLA, OR THE COLTAGE. 
A discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO., 46, KING WiILtIaAM stREET, LONDUN BRIDGE. 


GLASS anp CHINA. 
BEDSTEADS axnp BEDDING. 
BATHS. 

STOVES anp RANGES. 
HOTWATER APPARSTUS, 


DISH COVERS. 

TEA TRAYS anp URNS. 
CLOCKS. 

BRASS anp COPPER GOODS. 
TIN WARE. 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Ccmfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the Parrnr NorsrLrss WHEELS, and the 
New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any Journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also 2 good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevents it turning grey in a marvellous degree, 
For Children if is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 
be without it. As a Lotion it surpasses Eau de Cologne or 
Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PRUPRIETORS, 
FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 
CHEMISTS, 
yh 51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
\\' AND 36, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 


In Bottles, 1s, 6d., 2s. Gd., and 4s, 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 
free to all Railway Stations. 


‘ SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Observe the Trade Mark. 


SOLARIFERINE, 


(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL,) OR 


SUNNY HAIR WASH. 
Harmless and free from smell. 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF GOLDEN HAIR. 


AROMATIC ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. 


(Established 30 Years.) 
FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Patronised by the most Eminent Dentists of London and Paris. 


Tue Oniy OrtcinaAL, Beware or Imirations. (ENTERED ar Stationers’ Haut.) 


MOUSTACHEOTIQUE, 
FOR CULTIVATING AND PRODUCING THE MOUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
As Patronised by the Army. 


LLOYD AND GETHING, Pharmaceutical Chymists. 
"5, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THREE THOUSAND NOW SOLD. 


AMERICAN OROIDE GOLD FANCY 
GEM RINGS, 


Set with diamond, garne‘, cmerald, and ruby imita- 
tion stones. Will wear equal to solid gold. "Size of 
finger obtained by cutting holein card. Post free 18 
stamps, two for 20 stamps. Earrings, 24. 


W. HOLT, 53, All Saints-road, London, W. 
HE AUTUMN.-—Ladies’ BOOTS 


for Country Wear. Kid, double soles, clastic 
or button, 16s. 6d.; Levant morocco, cork soles, to 
resist damp, 2ls.; soft house boots, 5s. Gd. Tllus- 
trated catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for country residents,—THOMAS dD. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for- 
warded on application. 


B ORWICK’S 

Baas POWDER 

HAs BEEN AWARDED 

rAXWO GOLD MEDALS 

{OR its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 


N AKES Breap, Pasrry, Puppines 
&e., 


[ 768" and WHOLESOME. 
GOLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS, 


At? 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


s SAUCE. 
-) LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Mi THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
To'avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


_| ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
Agents—Crossr & Biackwe.t, London, 


“J and Sold by all Deslers in Sauces through- 
out the world. 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &o. 
{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits 
of great neatness and is of easy application. <A few of 
theuses to which it may be applied: The repair of every 
description of Household Glasses and Earthenware, 
Glass Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
the Binding of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture 
Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Oraaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases 
and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, 
that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be 
renewed, however much ?roken. 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared cnly by 
the Sole Inventor, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


NDRE FRESCO, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, Deploma 1843, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoside of Nitrogen, or 
Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Artificial Teeth and Palates, which has been acknow- 
ledged by eminent and well-known London Physicians 
and Surgeons as beng the most successful of all 
others. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
set. Consultations fiec. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


{OR THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE TKEYH and GUMS, and PURIF/CA~ 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN W Hil TE 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE is unegualled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, and 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
preven's Toothache, and arrests decay. 1s., Qs. 6d., 
and ds. All Chemists sell, Manofictured only by 
POND, BROTHEES, 68, Fleet street, E.C., London, 


nls AT» TTe DP 
MPRELTH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surpassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
Out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
frec. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst wailing. 
At Home Daily until Kight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREET. Sce his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps. 


—— oe 
LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


ME: FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 
Ag 


eon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his ccle- 

brated ARTIFICIAL TEETII, on yulcanised base, 

at 5s. a tooth and £2 10s. a set. These teethare more 

natural, comfortable, and durable than any; ee pro- 

duced, and are sclf-aihesive.—42, Se eetion a 

King’s-cross and Euston-square.—Consuiltation ree. 

RIENTAL TOOTH Bese ote 

i rty years, as the most agreeable 

and Sees eer Tatr6 to the Tecth and Gums,— 

Sold universally in pots at Is. 6d. and 2s.6d. None 

genuine unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, 
Manchester. 
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—) APANESE SILKS, wide, at 2s. 64d. 


the- yard, in every possible shade of colour; 
they are of the German make, enriched with plenty of 
silk, and warranted for wear. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 
3ls. 6d., 40s., and 45s, Black Gros Grains, 
Glaces, and Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a 
warranty for weir, wide width, at 33. 6hd. per yard. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., | 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


ALADINE *“CLOTH* *‘for 

DRESSES and COST UMES, 27in. wide, ten 

yards for 10s. 9d, The material is very fine, firm, and 

soft, and one of the latest specimens of exquisite 

French taste ; and of the same fabric nice new dresses, 

at 7s. Gd. and ks. 9d. This being sacrificed property, 
it is selling rapidly. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 


Lambeth Ho:se, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


MADAME ALFRED, 
24, Langham-st., Portland-place, W. 
COURT MILLINER, DRESS, COSTUME, 
AND MANTLE MAKER, 


Specially invites Ladies to see her Half-Guinea 
Bonnets. 
Ladies’ own Material made up. 
Agent for Real Irish, Apliqué, and other Laces. 


FRANCES COOK, 
138, SLOANE STREET 
(Two minutes’ walk from Sloane Square station), 
COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER. 
ELEGANT BONNETS, 12s. 6d. 
BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
CAPS AND HEADDRESSES. 


FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The Albert Lock-Stitch, 


Silent. Price 63gs. 


* Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 


Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 


-WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN BARS. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


CompLeras wiTn TABLE £3 10s, 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


TT Je nhn@ebelaNrs; 
Sixteen years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 


Tllustraced Catalogues Gratis. 


H. & 


mate Saw - iy a 
Se oe ent et ot agen nan 


Sewing MacnInes. 
K 


RAHS 


{ 


MEAP Kos 


‘pola st oi tecss 4) tases Soames 20S NCO Ss 
TMPORTANT AND EXTENSIVE SALE OF GENERAL DRAPERY, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Salo will commence on Monday, July 31st, and continue for a short time until the whole 


PROSP 


AND SAMPLES “ii 
G 

|POST FREE p4e 
Gh i 


1 


é O} 


R. 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH THEIR 


~ f 
NEW SILKS, MANTLES, DRESS FABRICS, ROBES, 
READY-MADE SKIRTS AND COSTUMES 
HOR, SUMMEH-eE£v. 
LADIES ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO INSPECT THIS 
SPLENDID COLLECTION OF NOVELTIES. 
ONE OF THE 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST: 


MOURNING DRESSES, 


READY-MADE, 


ALL THE ABOVE, SUITABLY TRIMMED IN THE NEWEST DESIGNS, FOR EITHER 


DEEP OR COMPLIME 
DRESSMAKING UNDER NTARY MOURNING. 


rders to-any extent ex ; ¥ Se a 
Orders to any extent executed on the Shortest Notice. 


E. & R. GARROULD’S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


150, 152, 154, 156, 158, Edgware Road, and 57 and 58, Queen Street, London, W. 


STOCKS IN LONDON. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, & 158, Edgware Road, and 57 & 58, Queen Street, London, W. 


BE. & R. GARROULD’S 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING COSTUMES. 


dy, BARATHEA. 


Se Ee = 


cere a ere eee A SO A EB I TTT TIT TT 


THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


{x addition uw vur Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLE&T” ANCHOR, 
£3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and Best 
SEWING MACHINES in 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 


General Collection of 


London 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, H.C. 


DRESSES, &c., AT 
HENRY GLAVE’S, 


The Entire Stock 
Of Mr. J. Whittome, of Brentford, 
3ought by Public Tender, 
374 per Cent. Under Cost Price. 


Stock is disposed of. Doors open at 10 o'clock. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


ECTUS.7 


5 


Mean tae} pA 
pole TEE Ps 
MAKER ST SSO™ A534 Dor BOOTS & CLOTHING. 


GARROULD 


AND MOST FASHIONABLE 


{ IN RICH BLACK SILKS.  -<77y7. 
| » CHALI BAREGE. faye 
» FRENCH AND ENGLISH ALU wp L GRENADINES. 
1 23BOC 


. §, CRAPE CLOTH. 
», PARAMATTA. 
» ALPACA. 
;, ALBERT AND WAVERLEY CORDS. 


SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT. 


| [Jury 29, 1871. 
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